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^ I EJffECTED, my comment (m die question of the desira- 
bility ot establishing a “new writo^s’ department in this magazine 
or our sister publications, Magazine Of HcamoR and Famous Sa- 
ENCT Fiction, has brought forth more pleas that we do this. Hie 
mam troiAIe is that none of those who seem to tbinlr that we ou^t 
to do it have (rffered anything like good reasons for it What the 
arguments add up to is, “I t h i nk you ought to run such a department 
b^iue new wnters need to be encouraged.” ^ther write 
mdividual answers to those of you who wrote to this effect I’ll nut 
my answer here: How? , 

In what way would the installation of a special department for 
new wnters here be any more encouraging than the manna* in 
which we have been looking for new writers to encourage all along? 
Do yw should have such a d^artment just for the 

sake OT publishing a story by some previousfy-unpublish^ writer 
in each issue - regar^ess of whether the editor feeh the story is 
good enough to publish, whether it meets our minim u m require- 
ments at the very least? If you do not mean this, then what do vou 
mean? ' 

Our pages are open to short-short stories (particularly) and 
some short stories (not so many can be gotten in) no matter what 
name appears upon them. At the present time, were well supplied 
with short stories in excess of the short-short length, and we have 
a lew short-shorts on hand, too. (One was crowded out this time— 

doubtless someone who does not like one of the shot stories 
that was included will ask why. Voy simple; the way the Tnaagym^ 
was fitted together was the only way it could have been fitted to- 
gether at that particular moment, and time is always of the essence 
when the proofs cOTne back.) 

O**® re^er goes on to the effect that some of the early stories 
^ Loveciaft, Howard, Derleth, etc., weren’t so great, so why all 
• about a newcomer’s meeting professiwial sta^rds? Wdl, 

3" dqiends ui^ wlmt you mean by “early”; if you mean stories’ 
which ™ey couldn t sell until dieir names were so weibknown that 
s^e emtor was wilhng to take anything with those names on them— 
obviously, that argument is helpless from the start. If you mean 
the early stones that were accepted and published, the stories throu^ 


whicb these authors gradually built up a following, . in^iroving as 
they went along - the point is that ^ editors who b<mght wese 
stOTies fcamd them “good enou^”, at least. In odier wot^, at the 
very least, they did conform to the edita’s minimum requirements 
and &ere was room for than in the magazine; and the editor did 
want to encourage a new writer. 

But die new writer to be encouraged had had to come widiin 
a certain distance cm his own. 

Every editor has his blind spots and his areas of pOOT* taste; 
allowing for this, he will (if he is able) do what he can to. encour- 
age die new writer who he feels is wora taking the time for, if his 
publication has a place for that writer when the newccaner can 
deliver. 1 can only guess at this, but my guess is that more editcns 
have lost time trying to help new writers who did not pan out dian 
have lost bets by not seeing a genius in a shabby looking manu- 
script 

When I first started editing, I tried to be helpful in a number 
of instances (and succeeded in some, perhaps) but afta awhile I 
learned a very hard lesson. When an author finds an editor who is 
wiUing virtually to rewrite a stcay for him, and then publish it, 
the budding author’s next manuscript does not show any indicatiOTi 
that he has learned anydiing. He was really trying widi die hrst 
one; now, instead of applying himself, and taking as much time as 
he needs to do his homework, he bats out two or three manuscripts 
in record time and shoots them in to “his editOT* ; each has me 
same, or even worse, faults that the first had. But now he expects 
the editor to do the writei's job for him. What started out as a 
courtesy, or at most a privilege, has become in his mind an inalien- 
able ri^t 

In other instances, editors have tried to “help” new writers by 
lowering standards and running stories which reshy needed a good 
deal more work on them. This is no help at all; all this has done is 
to persuade the autiior in question that he has “arrived” and now 
knows his trade. (Qr perhaps the editor in question was so taken 
by various novelties in die story diat he di^’t think the defects 
important enou^.) In either event, it’s the worst thin g that could 
hai^ien to a writer. 

What I have said does not apply 100%; there have been ex.- 
ceptiOTis and doubdess diese still exist. Th^ are generalities, mean- 
ing diat I have seen these diings happoi often enou^ to be wary 
of them. RAWL 
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The Gods Of 
Eost Attd West 

^eaLur^ Quinn 

( author of The Mangion of Unholy Mogic, The Tenants of Bicus- 
sec, etc.) 


“TIENS, Friend Trowbridge, 
you work late toni^t" 

Jules de Grandin, debonair 
in faultlessly {H'ess^ dinner 
clothes, a y^iite gardenia shar- 
ing his lapel buttoidiole with 
the red ribbon of die Leaon 
dllonneur, paused at the door 
of mv ccn^ting-room, glunpsed 
the Dox of coronas lying upon 
on the table, and strai^itway 
t^ed, seating hhnsefi o^iosite 


me and selecting a Icmg, bl^k 
cigar widi all the debated {ue- 
dsion of a <hild choosing a bon- 
bon frcnn a box of sweets. 

I laid aside the copy of Bar- 
ing’s Diagnosis in Disease of the 
Blood I had been studying and 
helped myself to a fr^h cagar. 
’’Have a pleasant time at die 
Medical Sodety dinnw?* I asked, 
some\diat sourly. 

HBut he agreed, nodding 


The marks Dr. Trowbridge hod mode left no 
doubt — this hideous statue of Koli was 
growing, ciay by day . . . 




1927 by The Popular Fiction Pubbduiig Company. 
Tales, January 1928; by penawaon of Seabuiy Quma. 
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SEABURY QUINN writes us, in re- 
lation to The Tenants of Broussac, 
which we ran last issue, “1 recall 
perfectly writing the story, and re- 
member how Joe Doolin and I worked 
to put toged)^ what we thoudt 
would be a satisfactory painting I(h 
the cover of WT presenting the story. 
The Tenants was written at a time 
when I had no idea of making Jules 
de Grandin the lead character in a 
series, but Wri^t practically de- 
manded that I embark on such a se- 
ries. result has be«i very satis- 
factory to both me and Jules de 
Grancto.” 

While we do not feel it sensiUe 
to present the history of this series 
in each issue of Startling Mystery 
Stories, k does not seem amiss to in- 
form the new reader that a dozen of 
de Grandin’s adv^tures appear in a 
finely-made book pulhsh^ 1^ My- 
croft & Moran: Publihers, Same City, 
W^isconsin 53583 @ $5.00 the copy, 
cmd that none of the adventures in 
the hard-cover edition have been, or 
will be, reprinted in this magazine. 

vigorously while his litde blue 
eyes sbone with endmsiasm. 
“They are a delectable cawvd of 
fellows, those New York physi- 
cians. I regret you would not 
accompany me. There was cme 

g entleman in particular, a full- 
looded Indian, who — but you 
do not listen, my frirad; you are 
distrait. What is the trouble?” 

“Trouble enou^,” I returned 
ungraciously. “A p^ent’s dying 
for no eartmy reason that I can 
see exc^t that she is.”* 

“^? You interest me. Have 
you made a tentative diagnosis?” 
*nalf a dozen, and none erf 


’em checks up. I’ve examined 
her and re-examined her, and 
the only thing Tm absolutely 
certain of is mat she’s fading 
away right before my eyes, and 
noting I can do seems an 
earthly bit of good." 

“U’m. Phtiiisis, perhaps?” 

“Not a bit of it I’ve tested 


her sputum numerous times; 
every result is negative. There 
isn’t a thing wrong witii her 
organically, and tempera- 
ture. is almost always normal, 
fluctuating sli^tly at times one 
way OT me other, but hardly 
ever mOTe than one or two de- 
grees. I’ve made several blood 
counts, and while she runs 
slightly under die million mark, 
mark, die deficiency isn’t enou^ 
to cause alarm. About the oiUy 
objective symptoms she displays 
are a steady falling oH in wei^t 
and a jmigressive jiallor, while 
subjectively she ccanplains of 
loss of apatite, sli^t headaches 
and prefund lassitude in the 
momint" 

“U’nv he r^ieated thou^- 
fully, eiqielling a twin doud <rf 
smoke from his narrow nostrils 
and regarding die ash (rf his 
cigar as thou^ it were some- 
thing of intense interest, “and 
how long has his conditirm of 
affairs obtained?” 

“About three memths. She’s a 
Mrs. Chetwynde, wife of a lik- 
able young chap who’s si^ier- 
inten^g a pnece of railway 
construction for an Engliih 
company in Burma. He’s been 
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away rixnit six mootiis or so, 
and wbde she would naturally 
be eaqpected to pine for him to 
sane extoit — mey’ve beoi mar- 
ried onfy a coin^ of years — 
this illn^ has been going oi 
oily since about die i^dU of 
August” 

"^m!” He knod^ tibe ash 
from his with a d^ mo- 
tion of his little finger and in- 
haled a great hmgfm strong, 
fiagrant smoke widi care^ de- 
liberatum. ^[Iiis case invests 
me, Frioid Trowbridge. These 
dishes which d^ diagnosis 
are die thin^ maki* 

doctor*s trade exciting With 
your pomi^cai I will accom- 
pany you when neirt you visit 
Ma^me Ghetwynde. 
knows? Together we may find 
the doomat under wfaidi the 
key ho- so mysterious malady 
lies hiddoL Meantime, I fiimish 
for sleep.” 

“Fm with you,” 1 ^reed as 
I dosed my hock, diut ofi the 
lij^t and accoiqianied him up- 
stain to bed. 

THE CHETWYNDE cottage 
was one of the smallest and 
newest of the lovely htde dwell- 
ings in die Rodcwood section of 
town. Aldiou^ it contained but 
seven rooms, it was as complete- 
ly a piece of art as any miniature 
painted on ivo^, and the ap- 
pointments and nunishings com- 
ported pofecdy with toe ex- 
quisto ardatertural ardrtiy of 
me house. Jules ^ Giandin's 


round Btde eyes danced deli^t- 
edly as he todc in the pmect 
hamKmy odstine inside am out 
when we paiked my car befoe 
die rose-tidlised pordi stnd 
oitoed the charming mce^oi 
halL “Eh bien, my fiiaid, he 
whispered as we followed die 
black-and-white-uniformed maM 
toward the stairs, "whatever her 
disease may be, she has ^ 
bon gout — how do you say? 
^od taste? — diis Madame 
Chetwynde.” 

Lovely as a mece of Chinese 
TOrcelain - and as frail — Ido- 
une Chetwynde lay on Ae 
sooited pillows of her Louis 
Treize a negligee of knif^ 
plaited c^^^ie de (hme trimmed 
with flu^ black marabou 
shrouding her lissom form fiom 
slender nedc to slenderer anldes, 
but pomitting occasiaial hi^- 
li^te of ivory body to oe 
glimpsed throu^ its swle folds. 
Litde French - heeled mules 
of scarlet satin trimmed with 
blade fur were <hi her stoddng- 
Ic^ feet, and die n^work of 
veins showed pale violet a^inst 
the dead-white of ho* nigh- 
arched inst^. Her loig, sharp- 
chinned face was a rich olive 
hue in the days of h^ healdi, 
but now her ^edcs had faded 
to the cdor of old ivoy, and 
her fine, high forehead was as 
pale and well-nigh as translu- 
coit as candle-wax. The Icmg, 
beautifully mdded 1^ of hm* 
erqsresnve mouth w^ more an 
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dd rose than a oxal red; and 
ha large gray eyes, lifted to- 
ward the temples like diose of 
an Oriental, shone with a sort 
d patient resignation beneath 
the "flying guir curve of her 
intensely black brows. Her hair 
cut diort as a boy’s at the ba^k, 
had been combra across her 
forehead from ri^t to left and 
plastered down with some per- 
fumed unguent so that it sur- 
mounted her white face like a 
close-wrapped turban of gleam- 
ing ebon silk. Diamond studs, 
miall, but very brilliant, flick- 
ered lambently in the lobes of 
her low-set ears. Some women 
cast the aura their feminine 
allure about than as a bouquet 
of roses exudes its perfume. Io- 
dine Chetwynde was one d 
these. 

“Not so well this mmtiing,, 
diank you. Doctor,” she replied 
to my inquiry. “The weakness 
seems grater than usual, and I 
had a dreadful ni^tmare last 

’umph, nightmare, di?” I 
answered muffly. "Well soon 
attend to diat. What did you 
dream?” 

*1 — 1 d<m’t know,” she re- 
plied Imiguidly, as diough the 
efiort of sperndn^ was almost 
too much for her. “I just remem- 
ba foat I dreamed something; 
awful, but Wh 2 ^ it was I haven t 
die d^^test notion. It really 
doem\ nwfta, anyway.” 

Mnckime, but 
detntt^ de 


Crandin contradicted. “These 
things we call dreams, they are 
siHnetimes the expession cl our 
most secret thoughts; throu^ 
them we sonetimes learn things 
concerning ourselves which we 
should not otherwise suspect. 
Will you try to recall this tin- 
pleasant dr^m for us?” 

AS HE SPOKE he busied 
himself with a minute examina- 
tion of the Mtient, tapping her 
atellar tendons, feeling al(^ 
er wrists and forearms with 
quick, practiced fingers, lifting 
her yds and examining the pu- 
pils of both ha luminous eyes, 
searching on her throaty neck 
and cardiac region for signs of 
abrasions. “Eh bien” and “mor- 
bleu, cest estranger I heard 
him mutter to himsdf once or 
twice, but no furtiier comment 
did he make until he had com- 
pleted his examination. 

“Do you know, Dr. Trow- 
bridge,’’ Mrs. Chetwynde re- 
maiked as de Crandin rolled 
down his cuffs and scribbled 
a memeorandum in his note- 
book, “IVe been gone over so 
many times I’ve TOgun to feel 
like an entry at die dog show. 
It’s really not a bit erf use, adi- 
er. You might just as well save 
yourselves and me the trouble 
and let me die comfatably. I’ve 
a feeling I shan’t be hoe much 
longa anyway, and it mi^t be 
betta for dl concerned tt . - 

"iimr de Gnm&k nimed 

alMttt wpodkamck 
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wiUi a sharp and leveled 

a shrewd, unwinking stare at 
her. “Say not so, MtSame. It is 
your duty to live. Parbleu, the 
garden of the world is fidl to 
suffocaticm with weeds; flow- 
ers like yourself should ^ most 
sedulously cultivated for the 
foying (rf all mankind ” 

“lhank you. Doctor,” Mrs. 
Chetwynde smiled slowly in 
acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment and pressed the ebony- 
and-silve rbell which hung over 
the ornamental head of her bed. 

'^Madame has called?” The 
swart-visaged maid-servant ap- 
ared at the door of the diam- 
r with a promptitude which 
led me to suspect her ear had 
never been far from the keyhole. 

“Yes, Dr. Trowbridge and 
Dr. de Grandin are living,” 
her mistress replied in a tired 
voice. 

“Adieu, Madame’ de Gran- 
din murmured in farewell> lean- 
ing forward and possessing him- 
sdf of the slender hand our 
hostess had not troubled to lift 
as we turned to go. “We go, but 
we shall return anon, and widi 
us, unless I greatly mistake, we 
shall bring you a message erf 
good cheer. No case is hopeless 
until . . .” 

“Until the undertaker’s been 
called?” Mrs. Chetwynde inter- 
rupted with another-of her slow 
tii^ smiles as the little French- 
man pressed his 1^ to hw pale 
fingers and turned to acconqia-- 


ny die maid and me from die 
rexxn. 

“Be careful — sir,” die maid 
cautioned, with enou^ 

space b^ween the cennmand 
and die tide (rf courtesy to rob 
her utterance erf all sonblance 
of respect De Grandin, tumiiig 
frenn the stain into die h^ h^ 
almost collided with a statuette 
which stood on a pedestal in a 
niche between die staircase and 
the wall. To me it seaned die 
wcHnan bent a look of almost 
venomous hate on him as he 
regained his footing on the high- 
ly polished floor and wheels 
about to stare meditatively at 
the figurine into which he had 
nea^ stumbled. 

“This way — if you please, sir, 
the servant admemished, stand- 
ing by the front door and of- 
fering his hat in a most sugges- 
tive manner. 

“Ah, yes, just so,” he agreed, 
turning from the statue to her, 
then back again. “And do you 
suff^ from mosquitoes here 
at diis time <rf year, Mademol- 
seUer 

“Mosquitoes?” the wmnan’s 
reply was half word, half sccun- 
ful sniff at the little foreign^’s 
irrelevant imnark. 

“Precisely, the mosquito, die 
gnat, die moustique’ he rqoined 
with a humorous lift erf his 
brows. “The little, buzang pette, 
you fcttow.” 

“No, sirl” The imswm: ser^d 
nc^oe d^re was no-more to be 
said <» the suliyeGt 
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“Ah? Perhaps it is then that 
Madame your mistress delights 
in the incense which annoys the 
mc^hs, yes?” 

“No, sirr* 

’Parbleu, ma merge, diere 
are many strange things in die 
world, are there not?” he re- 
turned with one of his impish 
grins. “But 'the strangest of all 
are those who attempt to hold 
informadon frcrni me.” 

THE SERVANTS only reply 
was a look which' indicated 
clearly that murder was the 
least favcM* die cared to bestow 
on him. 

“La, Zo,” he chudded as we 
descended the steps to my car. 
T did her in the eye, as die 
Englishmen say, that time, did 
not, my friendr 

“You certainly had the last 
word,” I admitted wonderingly. 
“but you’ll have to grant her the 
last look, and it was no v^ 
pleasant one, eidier.” 

“Ah hah’ he returned with 
another grin, “who cares how 
old pickleface looks so Icmg as 
her looks reveal that whi^ I 
seek? Did not you notice how 
she stiffened when I hinted at 
die odor of incense in the house? 
There is no reason why they 
should not burn incense there, 
but, for scxne cause, the scent is 
a matto* of utmost privacy — 
with die maid, at least.” 

“U*m?” I commuted. 

*^Quite ri^:^ my friend, your 
irfije^cm is taken.” he re- 


sponded with a chuckle. “Now 
tell- me something of our fair 
patient. Who is she, who were 
her forebears, how long has she 
resided here?” 

“She’s the wife of Richard 
Chetwynde, a naturalized Eng- 
lishman, who’s been working on 
an engineering job in India, as 
I told you last night,” I re- 
plied. “As to her family, she was 
a Miss Millatone before her mar- 
riage, and the Millatones have 
been here since the Indians — in 
fact, some of them have been 
here quite as long, since an an- 
cestress of hers was a member 
of one of the aboriginal tribes 
— but that was in the days when 
the Swedes and Dutch were 
contending for this part of the 
country'. Her family is more 
than well to do, and . . .” 

“No more, my friend; you have 
told me enou^, I think,” he 
intCTTupted. “That strain of Indi- 
an ancestry may account for 
somediing which has caused 
me much wemderment. Madame 
Chetwynde, is a rarely beautiful 
woman, my friend, but there 
is that indefinable something 
about her which tells the care- 
fril observer her blocxl is not 
entirely Caucasian. No disgrace, 
that; parbleu, a mixture of 
strain is often an improvement 
of tile breed, but there was a 
certain — how diall I say it? — 
foreignness about her which told 
me she might be descended 
from Ori^tals, perhaps; per- 
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at it, an* ye can belave me or 
not, Doctor, but th’ thing had 
^wed half a foot since last 
time 1 seen it!* 

“Indeed?” de Grandin respond- 
ed politely. “And then . , .* 

**11)60 I s^ to meself, sez 1, 
‘I’ll jist fix uou, me beauty, that I 
will,’ an’ m next evenin’, when 
no one wuz lookin’, I sne^ed in- 
to th’ hall an’ doused th* thing 
'wid howly wather hxon tn 
churdi font!* 

“Ah? And . . . ?* de Gran- 
din prompted gently, his little 
eyes gleaming with interest 

“Ouch, D<^or darlin’, if I 
hadn’t seen it I wouldn’t a’ be- 
laved it! May I niver move offn 
this spot if th’ blessed wather 
didn’t boil an’ stew as if I’d 
poured it onto a red-hot sthove!” 

**Farbleur the Fren chman 
murmured. 

**111’ next time I w^t past th* 
thin^, so help me hivin, it 
didiu grin at me!” 

'*Mordieu, do you say so? And 

th^ . . . r 

“An’ no Itmger ago dian yes- 
tiddy it wunk its eye at me as I 
wrat by!” 

“And you did say somediing 
ccmceming Madame Chetwynde 
praying to fois . . 

“Doctor” — foe woman sidled 
nearer and took his lapel be- 
twe«i her foumb and forefinger 
—“Doctor, ’tis meself as knows 
better than to bear tales con- 
cemin* me betters, but I sera 
sumpin last wedc foat give me 


toes to me eye-teefo. Td been 
folapin* as paceful as a lamb 
that hadn’t been bmn yet, 
all a suddent I heard sumpin 
downstairs that sounded like bur- 
gulars. ‘Bad cess ter fo* mur- 
foerin’ scoundrils,’ says I, ‘corn- 
in’ h«re to kill pore d^inseless 
wcnnen in foeir beds!’ an’ wid 
foat I pidcs up a piece o’ iron 
pipe I found nandy-like beside 
me door an’ shtaits ter craTO 
downstairs ter lane it agin m 
side o’ foeir heads. 

“Dr. de Grandin, sor, ’tis th’ 
blessed trufo an’ no lie I’m tellin’ 
ye. When I come to fo’ head o’ 
th’ stheps, foere was Mrs. Chet- 
wynd^ all barefooty, wid some 
sort o’ funny-looldn* thing cm 
her head, a-ughtin* h a y t h e n 
punk-sfoicks l^bre that blade 
haythen image an* a-goin’ down 
on h^ two raees to it! 

“‘KaW Hooney,* sez I to me- 
selff, ‘mis is no fit an* pit^r 
house fer you, a Christian wom- 
an a gooid Catholic, to ^ 
livin’ in, so it’s not,* an’ as socm 
as iv^ I could I give me notice 
to Mrs. Chetwynde, an* all fo* 
money in fo’ mint couldn’t hire 
me to go back to foat place 
agin, sor.” 

“Just so,” foe little French- 
man agreed, nodding his deek 
blcmd head vigoroudy. “I un- 
derstood your reluctance to re- 
turn; but could you not 1^ in- 
duct by s<nne cemsideration 
greater foan money?” 

“Sure, an’ Td go bade 
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he cut hex diort with a sudden 
gesture. 

“Atta)d me, if you pka^” he 
emnmanded. “You are a Chris- 
tian w(»nan, are you not?” 

“To be sure, I am.” 

“Very good. If I told you your 
going back to Madame Chet- 
wjmde’s service until I give you 
wrad to leave might be instru- 
mental in saving a Christian 
soul— a Christian body, certain- 
ly — would you undertake foe 
dutyr 

“I’d do most annyfoing ye 
towld me to, sor,” foe wtmian 
replied soba’Jy, “but fo’ blessed 
saints know I’m sSeased to shlape 
under fo* same roof wid foat 
there black foing another nighf ^ 

‘TTm,” de Grandin took his 
narrow chin in his hand and 
bowed his head in thought a 
moment, foen turned abnq>tly 
toward the door. “Await me 
here,” he ctonmanded. “I shall 
return.” 

UISS THAN two minute la- 
ter he ro-enteared foe kit<^n, a 
tiny package of tissue pap^, 
bound with red ribbem, in hi-«a 
hand. “Have y<Mi ever be^ Iw 
the Eillamey lakes?” he demand- 
ed of Katy, finng his lev^ un- 
winking stare on ha. 

“Sure, an’ I have foat,” she re- 
plied fervently. “M<ne thayi 
I’ve sfoood b^de fo* blue wa- 
thers an’ . . .” 

“And is it ccMnes oirt 
foe lake onee each y^ar and rides 
accoM foe oD.a ^eatw^te 


horse, att^ided by ...” he be- 
gan, but she interrupted with a 
cry that was almost a scr^m of 
ecstasy: 

“’Tis fo’ 0*D(mohue hims ftl fl 
Th* brave O’Donohue, a-ridin’ 
his ^ate white harse, an’ a- 
heamn’ his band o’ noble Fay- 
neans, all ridin’ an* j^ncin’ ter 
set owld Irdand freer 

“Precisely,” de Grandin re- 
plied. “I, too, have stood beside 
the lake, and with me have stood 
certain good friends who were 
bom and bred in Ireland. One 
erf foc^ emee secured a certain 
souvenir of foe O’Doiohue’s 
yearly ride. Behold!” 

Undoing foe tissue pap^ par- 
cel he exhibited a tiny ring comr 
posed of two or three strand of 
white hors^aire loosely plaited 
together. “Suppose I told you 
these were fr^ the tail of foe 
ODonohue’s horse?” he demand- 
ed. “Would you take them with 
you as a safeguard and re-enter 
Madame Chetwynde’s service 
until I gave you leave to -quit?” 

“Glory be, I \rauM that, sor!” 
she rq^ied. “Faifo, wid force 
haiiB frean fo’ ODcmohue’s hmse. 
I’d take service in fo’ Divil’s own 
kitchen an’ brew him as foine a 
broth o’ Immsfoone as iver he 
drank, that I would. Sure, th’ 
O’Dcmirfnre is more foan a mat<fo 
fer any murtherin’ hayth^ that 
iver came mit o’ India, I’m fomk- 
in’, sor.” 

“Qi:^ light,” he agreed 
a anile. *11 is undei^ood, then, 
foirt you rebim to Madame 
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haps from the Turk, die Hindoo, 
the . . .* 

*^ 0 ,” I cut in with a chudde, 
"shes what you might call a 
hundred and ten percent Amer- 
ican." 

“Um," he ccmimented dryly, 
“and therefwe pm^t near* 
er the bare vmties of nature 
than the thinner-blooded Euro- 
pean. Yes. 1 think we may win 
diis case, my friend, but 1 also 
think we shall have much study 
to do.” 

“Oh” — I looked at him in 
sunaise — “so you ve arrived at 
a hypothesis?”” 

“Hardly that, my hioad. 
There are certain possibilities, 
but as yet Jules de Gran^ has 
not the courage to call them 
probabilities. Let us say no more 
Iot the time being. I would think, 
I would cogitate, I would medi- 
tate upon die mattCT.” Nor could 
all my urging extract a single 
hint concerning the theory whi<^ 
I knew was numming like a 
gyroscope inside his active little 
brain as we drove home throu^ 
the rows of brilliant maple trees 
lining the wide streets (rf our 
pretty little dty. 

A SPIRITED altercation was 
under way when we arrived at 
my house. Taking advantage of 
the fact that office hours were 
over and no patients within ear- 
shot, Nora McGinnis, my house- 
hold fact<4um, was engaged in 
the {^easing pastime ex- 


ion widi all the native eloquence 
of a bean Iri^woman. *Take 
shame to y^sdf, Katy Rooney,” 
she was advising her niece as 
de Grandin and I opened the 
frmt door, “sure, ’tis yerself as 
ou^t to be ashamed to set foot 
in me Idtdien an* tell me sudi 
nonsensel ARh^ all th* doctor’s 
beai afdi^ ddn* fw vez, tool 
Desertin’ th* pore lady wdiile 
she’s sick an* in distriss, ye are 
an’ without so much as sayin’ 
by yer lave to th* doctw. Wur- 
ra, ’tis Nora McGmnis that's 
strainin’ ivery nerve in her body 
to kape firom takin* her hand 
off th’ side o* yer face!” 

“Take shame tar meself, in- 
dadel” an equally bdligerent 
voice re^>onded. “ ’Tis litUe 
enough ye know of fo' gcan’s 
on in that there house! S’posin’ 
’twas you as had ter live under 
th’ same roof wid a hay-then 
stateboo, an see th’ misthress 
ye wuz takin’ yer wages from 
a-crawlin* on ha* hands an’ 
knees before th’ thing as if she 
was a haydien or a I^ot^tant or 
sumpin, instid of a Christian 
woman! When first I come to 
Missis Chetwynde’s house th’ 
t^g was no larper n<M' di’ span 
o’ me hand, an*^ ivery day it’s 
ffowed an’ growed until it’s as 
long as me arm this minit, so it 
is, an* no longa^ ago than yes- 
tiddy it wunk its haythai eye 
at me as I was passin* through 
di’ hall. I t;dl ye, Nwa d^gdin’, 
what wid ^t bhu^ sb^c^^ 
ft-ebttdin* in th* hnW an f^trin 
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bfogo* an* bigger day be day, 
anm’ Tnisris a-crawlfo* to it cm 
her all-fours, an* that slinkv, 
sneal^ English maid o’ hern 
actin’ as if whose ancistm^ wuz 
kings in Ireland, wuz no better 
than th’ dirt benathe h^ feet, 
an* belike not as ^)od, Td not 
be answerable f^ me actions 
another day— di’ saints hear me 
when 1 say id* 

1 was ^ding toward die 
kitdien with intent to bring the 
argument to. an abrupt close 
whoi de Grandin’s fing^ sud- 
denly bit into my arm so diarp- 
ly. that I winced fitKn the pres- 
sure. “No, no. Friend Trow- 
bridge, ’ he whispered fi^cely in 
my ear, “let us hear what else 
she has to say. This information 
is a gift fnnn heav^, no less!” 
Next moment he was in die kitch- 
en, smiling ingratiatingly at die 
two angry women. 

“]>r. de Grandin, sen*,* begw 
Nora, anxious to refer the dis- 
pute to his arMtratimi, “ ’tis me- 
self that’s ashamed to have to 
own diis gurrul as kin o’ mine. 
When Mrs. Ghetwynde wuz tak- 
^ sick. Dr. Trowbridge got her 
to go over an’ cook fer th’ pore 
lady, fer all cnir family’s ^od 
cooks, thou^ 1 do say it as 
diouldn’t. An’ now, bad cess to 
her, die’s fer up an* laving* tii* 
pore lady in th’ midst <x hCT 
trouble, like as if she were a 
Scandi^vian or Eyetalian, or 
some kind o* stinldn’ furriner, 
b^gin’ yer pardem, sor.* 


TFaidi, Doctor,” the accused 
Kathleen answer^ in defense, 
“I’m niver th’ one to run out 
from a good situation widout 
warnin’, but that Ghetwynde 
house is no Christian place at 
all, at all. *Tis some kina o’ hay- 
th^ madhouse, no less.” 

DE GRANDIN regarded her 
narrowly a moment, th^ broke 
into cme of his quick smiles. 
"What was it you did say con- 
cerning a certain statue and Ma- 
dame Ghetwynde?” he asked. 

“Sure, an’ tiiere’s enough ter 
say,” die replied, “but th’ best 
part of it’s b^er left unsaid, Tm 
thinldn’. Mrs. Chetwynde’s hus- 
band, as belike you Imow, sor, 
is an engineer in India, an’ he’s 
forever sendin' henne all sorts 
o’ furrin knickknacks fer sou- 
venirs. Some o* til’ tilings is reel 
pretty an’ some of *em ain’t so 
gcxxi. It wuz about three mcmtiis 
ago, just before I came wid her, 
he sent home tii’ statchoo of 
scane old haythen goddess from 
th’ furrin land. She set it up on 
a pedistal like as if it were th’ 
image some blessed saint, an’ 
there it stands to tiiis day, a- 
poisonin’ th’ pure air o’ th’ en- 
tire house. 

“I niver liked th’ looks o' th’ 
thing from th’ first moment I 
edapped me two eyes on it, but 
I didn’t have ter pass through 
th’ front end o’ th’ house muOT, 
an* when I did I turned me eyes 
away, but one day as I was 
passin’ throu^ th’ hall I locked 
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ljus afternoon and 
remain there imtd you hear fur- 
ther from me? Very good.” 

To me, as we returned to the 
front house, he confided: 

“A pious fraud is its own ex- 
cuse, Friend Trowbridge. What 
we believe a thing is, it is, as 
far as we are concerned. Those 
hairs, now, I did extract them 
from the mattress of my bed; 
but our superstitious I^ty is 
brave as a lion in the belief that 
they came from the OTlono- 
hue’s horse.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you 
actually take any stock in that 
crazy Irishwoman’s story, de 
Grandin?” I demanded incredu- 
lously. 

“£n ” he answered witii 

a shnig of his narrow should- 
ers, “\3io knows what he be- 
lieves, my friend? Much she may 
have imagined, much more she 
may have made up from the 
activity of her superstitious mind; 
but if all she said is truth I shall 
not be so greatly surprised as 1 
ej^ect to be before we have fin- 
ished this case.” 

“Well!” I returned, too amazed 
to think of any adequate reply. 

‘TROWBRIDGE, my frirad," 
he informed me at breakfast the 
following morning. T have 
thought de^ly upon die case 
of Madame Chetwynde, and it is 
my suggestion that we call upon 
the unfortunate lady without 
further delay. There are several 
things I should very much Kke 


to inspect in ha so channing 
house, for what the estimable 
Katy told us yesterday has 
dirown much li^t on thin^ 
whi<h before w^e ^[itirety 
dark." 

; “All right,” I assrated. Tt 
seems to me you’re taking a fan- 
tastic view of die case, but ev- 
erything I’ve done thus &r has 
been useless, so I diare say youTl 
do no harm by your tricla.” 

‘^Morbleu, I warrant I diall 
not!” be agreed widi a short nod. 
“Cmne, let us go.” 

The dark-sldnned maid who 
had condtmted us to and from 
her mistress the previous day 
met us at the door in answer 
to my ring and favored de Gran- 
din with an even deeper scowl 
than die had shown beh>re, but 
she mi^t as well have been 
a graven image for all the at- 
tention he l^towed on her. 
HowevCT: 

“Mon Dieu, 1 faint, 1 am ill, I 
shall collapse. Friend Trow- 
bridge!” he cried in a choking 
voice as we approached die 
stairs. ‘Water, I pray you; a 
glass of water, if you please!” 

1 turned to die domestic and 
demanded a tumbler of water, 
and as she left to procure it, de 
Grandin leaped forward with a 
quick, catlike mov^ent and 
pointed to the statuette standing 
at the foot of die stairs. “Ob- 
serve it well. Friend Trow- 
bridge,^ he commanded in a 
low, excited voice. ‘Took upon 
its hideousness, and t^e par- 
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ticular notice of its hei^t and 
width. See, place yours^ h^e, 
and draw a visual line fr(»i the 
top of its head to the woodwork 
behind, th^ make a mark on 
the wood to recOTd its stature. 
Quick, she will return in a mo- 
ment, and we have no time to 
lose!” 

Wonderingly, I obeyed his 
commands, and had scarcely 
ccMnpleted my task when die 
woman came with a goblet of 
ice-water. De Grandin pretend- 
ed to swallow a pill and wash 
it down with copious drafts <rf 
the chilled liquid, then followed 
me up the stairs to Mrs. Chet- 
wynde’s room. 

"Madame" he began without 
preliminary wh^ the maid had 
left us, “there are certain things 
I should like to ask you. Be so 
good as to reply, if you please. 
First, do you know anydiing 
about the statue which stan<£ 
in your hallway below?” 

A troubled look flitted across 
our patient’s |)ale face. “No, I 
can’t say I do,^ she replied slow- 
ly. “My husband sent it back to 
me from India several mont^ 
ago, togedier with some 
curios. I fdt a sort of aversion 
to it from the mcnnent 1 first 
saw it, but somehow it fascin- 
ated me, as well. After I’d set it 
up in ^e hall I made up my 
mind to take it down, ana I’ve 
been on the point of having it 
taken out half a dozen times, 
but somehow I’ve never been 
able to make up my mind about 


it 1 really wish I had, now, fm* 
the thing seems to be growing 
on me, if you understand what I 
mean. I find myself thmlring 
about it — it’s so adorably ugly, 
you know — more and more dur- 
ing die day, anc^ somehow, 
though I can’t quite ejqilain, I 
think I dresun about it at ni^t, 
too; I wake up every morning 
witii the recollection of having 
had a terrible ni^tmare die 
night before, but I’m never able 
to recall any of the incidents of 
my dream except that the statue 
•figures in it somehow.” 

‘TJ’m?” de Grandin murmured 
noncommittally. “This is of in- 
terest, Madame. Another ques- 
tion, if you please, and, I pray 
you, do not be offended if it 
seems unduly personal. I notice 
you have a penchant for attar 
of rose. Do you employ any 
other perfumer 

“No,” wonderingly. 

“No incense, pernaps, to ren- 
der the air mwe fragrant?” 

“No, I dislike incense, it makes 
my head ache. And yet” — she 
wrinkled her smooth brow in a 
puzzled manner — “and yet I’ve 
thought 1 smelled a faint odor 
of some sort of incense, almost 
like Chinese punk, in the house 
more than once. Strangely 
enou^, the odor seems strong- 
est on the morning following 
one of my unremembered night- 
mares.” 

“ITm,” de Grandin muttered, 
“I think, perhaps, we begin to 
see a fine, small ray of light. 
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Thank you, Madame; that is all.” 

“THE MOON is almost at the 
full. Friend Trowbridge,” he re- 
marked apropos of nothing, 
about 11 o’dock that night. 
“Would it not be an ideal eve- 
ning for a little drive?” 

“Yes, it would not,” I replied. 
“I’m tired, and I’d a lot rather 
go to bed than be gallivanting 
all over town with you, but I 
suppose you have something up 
your sleeve, as usual.” 

“Mais oui,” he responded with 
one of his impish smiles, “an 
elbow in each, my friend— and 
other things, as well. Suppose 
we drive to Madame (5iet- 
wynde’s.” 

I grumbled, but complied. 

“Well, here we are,” I growled 
as we passed the Chetwynde 
cottage. “What do we do next?” 

"Go in, of course,” he respond- 
ed. 

“Go in? At this hour of night?” 

“But certainly; unless I am 
more mistaken than I think, 
there is that to be seen widiin 
which we should do well not to 
miss.” 

“But it’s preposterous,” I ob- 
jected. "Who ever heard of dis- 
turbing a sick woman by a call 
at this hour?” 

“We shall not disturb her, my 
friend,” he replied. “See, I have 
here Ae k^ to her house. We 
shall let ourselves in like a pair 
of wholly disreputable bursars 
and dispose oureelves as com- 
fortably as may be to see what 


we shall see, if anything.” 

“The key to her houser I e^?h- 
oed in amazement. “How 
deuce did you get it?” 

“Simply. While the sour-fac:®^ 

maid fetched me the glass pf 
water this morning, and you 
observe the statue, I took an 
impression of die key, which 1 
did notice yesterday, in a ca^® 
of soap I had brou^t for that 
very purpose. This aftemooii 1 
had a locksmith prepare me a 
duplicate from the stamp I bad 
made. Parbleu, my friend, Ju^®s 
de Grandin has not served A^se 
many years with the Surete aod 
failed to learn more ways than 
one of entering other peoples 
housesl” 

Quietly, treading softly, 've 
mounted the veranda ste^. 
slipped the Judas-key into me 
front door lock and let ourselves 
into Mrs. Chetwynde’s hall. “This 
way, if^ou please, Friend Trow- 
bridge,^ de Grandin order^, 
plucking me by the sleeve, 
we seat ourselves in the draw- 
ing-room we shall have an unto- 
temipted view of both stah^ 
and hall, yet remain ourselves 
in shadow. That is well, for we 
have come to see, not to be 
seen.” 

“I feel like a malefactCM* . . ■" 
I began in a nftvous whisper, 
but he cut me (rff sharply. 

“Quiet!” he ordered in a Imv 
breath. ‘Xlbserve the moon, if 
you please, my friend. Is it pot 
already almost peering throu^ 
yonder windowr 
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I GLANCED toward the hall 
window before which the black 
statuette stood and noticed that 
the edge of the lunar disk was 
beginning to show through the 
opening, and lo^ng silver beams 
were ccnnmencing to stream 
across the polished flow, illu- 
minating the figure and sur- 
rounding it with a sort of cold 
effulgence. The statue repre- 
sented a female figure, gnarled 
and knotted, and articulated in 
a manner suggesting horrible 
deformity. It was of some land 
of black stone or composition 
which glistened as thou^ fresh- 
ly anointed with oil, and horn 
tne shoulder-sockets three arms 
sprang out to ri^t and left. A 
sort Ctt pointed cap adorned the 
thing’s head, and about the pen- 
dulous breasts and twisting arms 
serpents twined and writhed, 
while a girdle of skulls, carved 
frcwn Reaming white bone, en- 
circlea its waist. Otherwise it 
was nude, and nude with a nak- 
edness which was obscjene even 
to me, a medical practitioner for 
whran he human body held no 
secrets. As I watched the slow- 
ly growing patch of moonlight 
on the floor it seemed the black 
figure grew slowly in size, then 
shr unk again, and again in- 
creased in stature, while its 
twisting arms and garlands of 
contorting serpents appeared to 
squirm with a horrif^ng sug- 
gestion of waking into life. 

I blinked my eyes several 
times, sure I was the victim of 


some c^tical illusion due to the 
moon rays against the silhouette 
of the statue’s blackness, but a 
sound from the stairhead brought 
my gaze upward with a quick, 
startl^ jerk. 

Light and faltering, but un- 
questionably approaching, a soft 
step sounds on the uncarpeted 
stairs, nearer, nearer, until a 
tall, slow-moving figure came 
into view at the staircase turn. 
Swathed from breast to insteps 
in a diaphanous black silk ni^t- 
robe, a pair of golden-strapped 
boucloir sandals on her little 
naked feet and a veil of black 
tulle shrouding her face, Idoline 
Chetwynde slowly descended the 
stairs, feeling her way carefully, 
as though the covering on her 
face obscured her vision One 
hand was outstretched before 
her, palm up, fingers close to- 
gether; in the other she bcwre a 
cluster of seven sticks of glow- 
ing, smoking Chinese punk 
spread fanwise between her fin- 
gers, and the heavy, cloyingly 
sweet fumes from the joss-sticks 
spiraled slowly upward, sur- 
rounding her veiled head in a 
sort of nimbus and trailing be- 
hind her like an evil-omened 
cloud. 

Straight for die black image 
of the Indian goddess she trod, 
feeling each slow, careful step 
with Altering deliberation, halt- 
ed a moment and inclined her 
head, then thrust the punk- 
sticks into a tiny bowl of sand 
which stocxi on the floor at the 
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statue’s feet. Tliis done, die 
stepped back five slow paces, 
slipped the gilded sandals off 
and placed her bared feet paral- 
lel and close together, then with 
a sudden forward movement 
dropped to her loiees. Oddly, 
with that sense for noting trifles 
in the midst of more important 
sights which we all have, I no- 
ticed that when she knelt, in- 
stead of straightening her feet 
out behind her with her insteps 
to the floor, she bent her toes 
forward beneath her weight. 

FOR AN instant she remained 
kneeling upright before the black 
image, which was already sur- 
rounded by a heavy doud of 
punk-smoke; then, with a con- 
vulsive gesture, she tore the 
veil from before her face and 
rent the robe from her bosom, 
raised her hands and crossed 
them, palms forward, in front 
of her brow and bent forwaid 
and downward till crossed hands 
and forehead rested on the 
waxed boards of the floor. For a 
moment she remained thus in 
utter self-abasement, then rose 
upright, flinging her hands hi^ 
above her head, recrossed them 
before her face and dropped 
forward in complete prostration 
once more. Again and again she 
repeated this genuflection, fast- 
er and faster, imtil it seem^ her 
body swayed forward and back 
thirty or forty times a minute, 
and the soft pat-pat of her hands 
against the floor assumed a 


rhjrdmiic, drumlike cadence as 
she began a faltering diant in 
eager, 3iort-breathed syllables: 

Ho, Devi, consort of Siva and daugh- 
ter of Himavatl 

Sakti, fractifying prindple of 
the Uaiversel 
Ho, Devi, the Goddess; 

Ho, Gauri, the Ydlow; 

Ho, Uma, the B righ t; 

Ho, Durga, Ae Inaccessible; 

Ho, Chandi, the Fierce; 

Listen Thou to my Mantra! 

Ho, Kali, the Black, 

Ho, KaK, the 'Six-aimed One of Hor- 
rid Fonn, 

Ho, Thou about whose wairt hang« a 
girdle of human skulls as if it were 
a precious pendant; 

Ho, Malign Image of Destructive- 
ness— 

She paused an instant, seem- 
ing to swallow rising tr^ida- 
tion, gasped for breath a mo- 
ment, like a timid but determined 
bather about to plunge into a 
pool of icy water, then: 

Take niou the soul and the body of 
^ woman prostrate before Thee, 
T^e Thou her body and her spirit, 
freely and voluntarily offered, 
IncoiiMjrate her body, soul and spirit 
Thy godhead, to rtrengttien 
Thee in Hime undertakings. 

Freely is she given Thee, Divine De- 
stroyer. 

Freely, (rf her own accord, and with- 
out reservation. 

Asking nau^t but to become a part 
of Thee and <rf Thy supreme wick- 
edness. 

Ho, Kali of horrid form. 

Ho, Malign Image of Destructiveness, 
Ho, eater-up of all that is good. 

Ho, disseminator of all which is wick- 
ed. 

Listen Thou to my Mantra! 
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^'Grand Dieu, fc^give bar in- 
vincible ignorance; she knows 
not what she says!” de Grandin 
muttered beside me, but made 
no movem^ to stop her in her 
sacriligious rite. 

1 rose frc»n my chair to 
seize die frenzied woman and 
drag her fnnn her knees, but 
he grasps my elbow in a vise- 
like grip and drew me back 
savagely. “Not now, foolish 
onel*^ he commanded in a sibi- 
lant whispCT. And so we watdi- 
ed the horrid ceremony to its 
dose. 

FOR UPWARD of a quarter- 
hour, Idoline Chetwynde contin- 
ued her prostrations before the 
heaths idol, and, either be- 
cause the douds drifting across 
the moons face played tricks 
with the light streaming through 
die hall window, or because 
my eyes grew undependable 
from me strain erf watching the 
spectade before me, it seemed 
as diough some hovering, shift- 
ing pall of darkness took form 
in the comers of the ro(Mn and 
wavered forward like a sheet of 
wind-blown sable cloth until it 
almost enveloped the crouch- 
ing woman, then flutt^ed back 
again. Three or four times I 
noted this phencrnienon, then as 
I was almost sure it was no 
trick <rf lighting or imagination, 
die moon, sauing serenely in 
the autumn sky, passed beyond 
die line of the window, an even 
tone erf shadow <mce more filled 


the ball, and Mrs. Chetwynde 
sank forward on her face for 
die final time, uttered a weak, 
rotesting little sound, halfway 
etween a moan and a whimper, 
and lay diere, a lifeless, huddled 
heap at the foot of the graven 
image, h^ white arms aim feet 
protmding from die black folds 
of her robe and showing like 
!^ts of pale light against the 
aarlmess of the floor. 

Once more I made to rise and 
take her up, but again de Gran- 
din restrained me. “Not yet, my 
friend,” he whispered. “We 
must see the tragic farce played 
to its conclusion.” 

For a few minutes we sat 
there in absolute silence; then, 
with a shuddering movement, 
Mrs. Chetwynde regaind con- 
sciousness, rose slowly and daz- 
edly to her feet, resumed her 
sandals, and walked falteringly 
toward the stairs. 

Quick and silent as a cat, de 
Grandin leaped across the room, 
passed within three feet of her 
and seized a light chair, dmist- 
ing it forward so that one of its 
spindle legs barred her path. 

Never altering her course, 
neither quickening nor reducing 
her shuffling wa«, the young 
woman proceeded, collided with 
the obstruction, and would have 
stumbled had not de Grandin 
snatched away the chair as 
quickly as he had dirust it for- 
ward. With never a backward 
look, with no exclamation of pain 
— die contact must 
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have hurt h^ cruelly — with- 
out even a glance at the little 
Frenchman who stood half an 
arm s length from her, she walk- 
ed to the stairs, felt for &e bot- 
tommost tread a second, then 
began a slow ascent. 

“Tres bonT de Crandin mut- 
tered as he restored the chair 
to its place and took my elbow 
in a firm grip, guiding me down 
the hall and through the front 
doOT. 

“W^at in heaven’s name does 
it all mean?” I demanded as we 
regained my car. “From what 
I’ve just seen I’d have no hesi- 
tancy in signing rxnmnitmait 
papers to incarcerate Mrs. CSiet- 
wynde in an institution Iot the 
insane — the w<»naD’s suHering 
fiom a masochistic mania, no 
doubt of it — but why Ae deuce 
did you try to trip her with a 
ch^?” 

“Softly, my frieDd,** he replied, 
touching fire to a vile-soielling 
French cigarette and puffing 
furiously at it. “Did you help 
ccmimit that poor girl to an in- 
sane asylum you would be com- 
mitting a tarible mme, no less. 
Normal die is not, but hw ab- 
normality is entirely subjective. 
As for the chair, it was me test 
of her (xmdition. Like you, I had 
a faint fear her acticms were due 
to some moital breakdown, but 
did you notice her walk? Far- 
bleu, was it the walk <rf a p»s<m 
in possession oi his faculties? I 
say nol And Uie chair {mwed it. 


thou^ it must have caused h» 
tender body much pain, die 
neither faltned nor cried out. 
The machinery idiich tel^aph- 
ed the sensation of hurt fr^ 
her leg to her brain did suffer 
a short-circuit. My firiendi, die 
was in a state of ccMnpIete anes- 
diesia as regarded the outward 
world. She was, how do you 
say . . 

hypnotized?” I suggested. 

“U m, perha^. Sometning like 
that; dmou^ die ccrntrolling 
agent was one far, far different 
frwn any you have seen in Ae 
ptychological laboratory, my 
friend.” 

“Then . . 

“Then we would do well not 
to speculate too deraly until 
we have more pieces ot evidence 
to fit into the picture-puzzle of 
diis case. Tomorrow morning 
we diall (^! on M^ame Chet- 
wynde, if you please.” 

WE DID, The patient was 
mark^ly w<»se. Great Wender 
drcJ^ showed und^ her ^es, 
and her face, which I had 
thought as pale as any counte- 
nance could be in lif& was ev^ 
a shade paler than theretoBore. 
She was so weak die could 
hardly lift her hand in greeting, 
and h^ voice was hardy mc»'e 
than a whiter. On her left leg, 
immediately over die fibula, a 
great patch of violet bruise 
showed plainly die dfects ol her 
cdHsion with the chair. Throu^- 
oot die i»etty, cozy litde cot- 
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tage there hung die faint aroma 
of burnt joss-sticks. 

“Lcxik well, my friend,” de 
Grandin ord^^ in a whisp^ 
as we deseeded die stairs; ob- 
serve die mark you made be- 
hind the statue’s head no later 
than yesterday.” 

I {Mused before die horrid 
thinfe closed one eye and sight- 
ed mrai ^ tip (A its jKiinted 
cap to the scratch 1 had made 
on woodwOTk behind it. 
Then I turned in amaz^ent to 
my (jompanion. Either my eye 
was inaccurate or 1 had made 
incorrect measurements die pre- 
vious day. According to yester- 
day’s marks on the wocidwork 
the statue had grown fully two 
inches in height 
De Grandin met my puzzled 
look with an unwavaing stare, 
as he replied to my unspoken 
question: “Your eye does not 
decave you, my friend; die hell- 
ha^s ^gy has enhanced.” 

%ut — but,” I stammered, 
“that can’t be!” 

“Nevertheless, it is.” 

“But, good heavens, man; if 
diis ke^s up . . . •” 

“This will not keep up, my 
friend. Eitha the (tovil’s dmn 
takes her prey ovules de Gran- 
din triumphs. The first may 
cmne to pass; but my wager is 
that the second occurs.” 

*^ut, fa the Lord’s sake! 
What can we do?” 

“We can do much fca: the 
Lord’s sake, my friend, and He 
ca n do mu^ frv ours, if it be 


SS 

Ifis will. What we can do, we 
will; no mae and certainly no 
less. Do you make your rounds 
of macy. Friend Trowbridge, 
and beseech the so excellent 
Nora to prepare an extra large 
apple tart for dinner, as I shall 
undoubdessly bring home a 
guest. Me, I hasten, I rush, I fly 
to New York to consult a gen- 
deman I met at the Medical 
Societo dinner the otha night. 
I shaU get back when I return, 
but, if mat be not in time for an 
early dinner, it will be no fault 
of Jules de Grandin’s. Adieu, my 
friend, and may good luck at- 
tend me in my errand. Cordieu, 
but I shall need it!” 

“Da TROWBRIDGE, may I 
present Dr. Wolf?” de Grandin 
requested ihat evening, stand- 
ing aside to permit a tall, mag- 
nificently built young man to 
precede him throu^ the door- 
way my consulting room. “I 
have brought him from New 
York to tmee dinner with us, 
and — {>eihaps — to aid us in 
that which we must do tonight 
without fail.” 

“How do you do, Dr. Wolf?” 
I responded formally, taking the 
visitor’s hand in mine, but star- 
ing curiously at him the while. 
Somehow me name giv«Q by 
de Grandin did not seem at all 
appropriate. He was tall, sever- 
al inch^ over six feet, with an 
enormous breadth of shoulder 
and extraor^ary d^ith erf 
chest. His face, dispre^ewtion- 
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ately large for even his great 
body, was high-cheeked andun- 
usually broad, with a jaw of 
implacable squareness, and the 
deq>-set, burning eyes beneath 
his ov^hanging brows were of 
a peculiarly piercing quality. 
There was something in me im- 
passive nobility and steadfast- 
ness of purpose in that face of 
the cen^ allegorical figure in 
Franz Study’s masteiinece. War. 

S<Mnething of my thought must 
have been expressed in my 
^ance, for the yoimg man no- 
ticed it and a snme passed 
swiftly across his rugged count- 
enance, leaving it ca^ again in 
an instant “The name is a con- 
cession to civilization. Doctor,” 
he informed me. “I began lie 
under the someMdiat unconven- 
tional sdbriquet of ‘Jobimy Cur- 
ly Wolf, but that hardly seemed 
appropriate to my manhood's 
environment, so I have short- 
ened the name to its greatest 
cnnmon divisor — I'm a full- 
blooded Dakotah, you know.” 

Indeed?” I relied lam ely, 

“Yes. I've been a citizen for a 
number of years, for there are 
certain limitations on the men 
of my TOople who retain their 
tr&al ^egiance which would 
hamper me greatly in my life- 
wwk. My father became weal- 
*y by grace of the white man’s 
boun^ and the demands of a 
growing civilization for fuel-oil, 
and he had the good jud^ent 
to have me educated in an 


Eastern university instead of 
one of the Indian training 
sdiools. An unde of mine was a 
tribal medicine man and I was 
slated to follow in his footstq)s, 
but I determined to graft the 
white man’s scientific medicine 
onto my primitive instructimi. 
Medical work has appealed to 
me ever since I was a little shav- 
er and was permitted to help the 

g cst surgeon at Ihe agency of- 
ce. I received my license to 
practice in '14, and was settling 
down to a study of pulmonary 
diseases when the big unpleas- 
antness broke out in Europe.” 

He smiled again, somewhat 
grimly this time. “My people 
have been noted for rather 
bloo(ty work in the old days, 
you Know, and I suppose the 
call of my lineage was too strong 
for me. At any rate, I was in- 
side a Canadian uniform and 
overseas within two months of 
the call for Dominion tro<^, 
and f(Mr three solid years I was 
in the thick of it with the British. 
When we came in I was trans- 
ferred to the A. E. F., and fin- 
ished my military career in a 
burst of shrapnel in the Argoime. 
I’ve three silver bones in each 
leg now and am drawing half- 
CKMnpensation from the govern- 
ment every month. I endOTse 
the check over to die fund to 
relieve invalid Indian veter an s 
of the army who aren't as well 
provided with wcrrldly goods by 
Standard Oil as 1 am.” 

“But are you practicing in 
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New York now. Doctor?” I 
asked. 

“Only as a student I’ve been 
taking some special post-gradu- 
ate work in diseases of the lungs 
and posterior wliomyelitis. As 
SOW! as my stumes are complet- 
ed I’m going west to devote my 
life and fortune to fighting di^e 
twin scourges of my people.” 

“Just so,^ de Grandin put in, 
unable longer to reffrain from 
taking part in the conversation. 
“Dr. Wolf and I have had many 
interesting thinM to speak of 
during our trip from New York, 
Friend Trowbridge, and now, 
if all is prepared, shall we eat?” 

THE YOUNG Indian proved 
a charming dinner companion. 
Finely educated and highly cul- 
tured, he was indued with extra- 
ordinary sldll as a raconteur, 
and his matter-of-fact stories of 
the “old contemps’ ” titanic 
struggle from the Marne and 
back, night raids in die trenches 
and desperate hand-to-hand 
fights in the blackness of No 
Man's land, of die mud and 
blood and silent heroism of the 
dressing-stations and of the 
phantom armies which rallied 
to the assistance of die British 
at Mons were colorful as die 
scenes of some old Spanish 
tapestry. Dinner was long since 
ovw and 11 o’clock had struck, 
still we lingered over our cigars, 
liqueurs and coffee in die draw- 
romn. It was, de Grandin 
who dragged us bade from the 


days of *15 with a hasty glance 
at the watch strapped to his 
wrist. 

“Parbleu, my friends,” he ex- 
claimed, “it grows late and we 
have a desperate experiment to 
try before the moon passes die 
meridian. Come, let us be about 
our work.” 

I looked at him in amazement, 
but the young Indian evidentiy 
understo^ his meaning, for he 
rose with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders and foUowed my di- 
minutive companion out into the 
haU, where a great leather Idt 
bag which bore evidence of 
having accompanied its owner 
through Flanders and Picardy 
rested beside the hall rack, 
“^at’s on the program?” I de- 
manded, trailing in the wake of 
die other two, but de Grandin 
thrust hat and coat into my 
hands, exclaiming; 

“We go to Madame Chet- 
wynde’s again, my friend. Re- 
member what you saw about 
tfos time last night? Cordieu, 
you shall see that which has 
been vouchsafed to few men 
before another hour has passed, 
or Jules de Grandin is wretch- 
edly mistaken!” 

Piling my companions into the 
back seat, I took the wheel and 
drove through the still, moonlit 
night toward the Chetwynde 
cottage. Half an hour later we 
let ourselves quiedy into the 
house with de Grandin’s dupli- 
cate key and took our station in 
the darlcened parlor once more. 
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A quidc word from de Gran- 
din gave Dr. Wolf his cue, and 
taking up his travel-beaten bag 
the young Indian let himself 
out of the house and paused 
on die porch. For a moment I 
saw his silhouette against die 
glass panel the door, then a 
sudden movement carried him 
out of my line of vision, and I 
turned to watch the stairs down 
which I knew Idoline Chetwynde 
would presently come to per- 
form her unholy rites of secret 
worship. 

The ticking pulse-beats of the 
litde ormolu clock on the man- 
telpiece sounded thunderous in 
the absolute quiet of the house; 
here and there a board squeaked 
and cracked in the gradually 
lowering t«nperature; some- 
where outside, a motor horn 
tooted with a dismal, wailing 
note. I felt my naves gradually 
tightening like the strings of a 
violin as the musician keys them 
im before playing, and tiny 
shivers of horripilation pursued 
eadi other down my spine and 
up my forearms as I sat waiting 
in the shadowy rocnn. 

The little French clock struck 
twelve sharo, silvery chimes. It 
had arrived, that hideous hour 
which belongs neither to the 
day which is dead nor to the 
new day stirring in the wcanb 
of Time, and which we call mid- 
night for want of a better term. 
The m<X)n’s pale visage shpped 
slowly into view through the 
panes of the window behind die 


Indian statue and a li^t, fal- 
tering step sounded cm the stairs 
above us. 

“Afon Dieu,*" de Grandin whis- 
pered fervently, “ttant that I 
shall not have made a mistake 
in my calculations!” He half 
rose bom his chair, gazing fix- 
edly at tihe lovely, unconscious 
woman walking her tranced 
march toward the repellent idol, 
then stepped softly to the front 
window and tapped li^tly on 
its pane widi his fingertips. 

Once again we saw Idohne 
Chetwynde prostrate herself at 
the feet of the blach statue; 
once more her fluttering, breadi- 
less voice besought Ae evil 
thing to take h^ soul and de- 
strcty her body; then, so faint I 
scarcely heard it through Ae 
droning of the praying woman’s 
words, the front d(X)r gave a 
soft click as it swung open on 
its hinges. 

Young Dr. Wolf, once John- 
ny Curly Wolf, medicine man 
of the Dakotahs, stepped into 
the mcxinlit hall. 

NOW I understand why he 
had hidd^ himself in fhe sha- 
dows of the porch when he Irft 
the house. Gone were his sty- 
lishly cut American clothes, 
gone was his air of well-bred 
sophistication. It was not the 
highly educated, cultured physi- 
cian and student who entered 
the Chetwynde hcrnie, but a 
medic^e man erf America’s 
luimeval race in all die panc^y 
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erf his traditional office. Naked 
to die waist he was, his bronze 
torso gleaming like newly mold- 
ed metal from the furnace. Long, 
tight-fitting trousers of beaded 
buckskin encased his legs, and 
bis feet were the moccasins 
of his forefadiaa. Upon his 
head was die war-bonnet of 
ea^e feath^s, and his face was 
smeared with alternate streaks 
<rf white, yellow and black paint. 
In one band he bore a bull-hide 
tom-tom, and in his deep-set, 
smoldering eyes there burned 
the awful, deadly earnestness of 
his people. 

Majestically he strode down 
the hall, paused some three or 
four paces behind the prostrate 
woman, then, raising his tom- 
tom above his bead, struck it 
sharply with his knuckles. 

Toom, loom, toom toomJ the 
mellow, booming notes sounded 
again and still again. Bending 
shghdy at die knees, he straight- 
ened hims elf, repeated die 
movemeDt, quickened the ca- 
dence until he was rising and 
sinking a distance of six inches 
or so in a sort of stationary, 
bcrf>bing dance. “Manitou, Great 
Spirit of my fadiers!” he called 
in a sti(Mig, resonant voice. 
“Great Spirit of the forest dwell- 
ers and <rf the people of the 
plains^ hear die ^11 of the last 
of Iby worsUppers: 

"Hear my prayer, O Mi^ty Spirit, 
As I do dimee before Thee, 

Do the my fadiers tan^t me. 


Dance it as they danced b^co'e me, 

As diey dmioed it in their lodges, 

As they d^ced it at their councils 
When of old they sought Thy succor. 

“Look upon this prostrate woman. 

See her o^ in supplication 
To an alien, wkked spirit. 

Thine she is by ri^t of lineage, 

Thine by r igh t of blood ana fore- 
bears. 

In the cleanly air trf heaven 
She should r^e her supplicaticm. 

Not bdFore the obscene statue 
Of a god of alien people. 

“Hear my prayer, O Mighty Spirit, 
Hear, Great Spirit of my fathers. 

Save this woman of Thy people. 

Smite and strike and m^e impotent 
Demons from across the water. 
Demons vile and wholly filthy. 

And imt seanly for devotion 
From a wewnan of Thy people.” 

Hie solemn, monotonous in- 
toning ceased, but the dance 
continuei But now it was no 
longer a stationary dance, for, 
with shuffling tread and half- 
bent body, Johnny Curly Wolf 
was circHng slowly about die 
Hin doo idol and its lone wor- 
shipper. 

Somediing — a cloud, per- 
haps — drifted slowly across 
the moon’s face, obscuring the 
light which streamed into the 
hall. An oddly shaped cloud it 
was, something like a giant man 
astride a mant horse, and on 
his brow mere seemed to be 
the feathered war-bonnet of the 
Dalcotahs. The doud grew in 
density. ’Hie moon rays became 
fomfffT and fainter, and finally 
the hall was in tc^ darkness. 
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IN THE WEST Acre sound- 
ed the whistling bellow of a ris- 
ing wind, taking the cas^ents 
of the house and making die 
very walls tremble. De^ and 
rumbling, growing louder and 
louder as it seemed to roll across 
the heavens on iron wheels, a 
distant peal of thunder sounded, 
increas^ in volume, finally 
burst in a mighty clap directly 
over our hea^, and a fork of 
blinding, jagged lightning shot 
out of the angry sky. A shiver- 
ing ring of shatter^ glass and 
of some heavy object toppling 
to a fall, a woman’s wild, de- 
spairing shriek, and another 
rumbling, crashing ped erf 
thunder deafened me. 

By the momentary glare of a 
second lightning-flash I beheld 
a scene stranger than any paint- 
ed by Dante in his vision of the 
underworld. Seraiingly, a great 
female figure crouched with all 
the ferodty of a tigress above 
the prostrate form of Idoline 
Chetwynde, its writhing, sextu- 
ple arms grasping at the wom- 
an’s prone b^y, or rais^ as 
thou^ to waid off a blow, 
while from the window looking 
toward the west there leaped 
the mighty figure of an IncUan 
brave armed with shield and 
war-club. 

Tohnny Curly Wolf? No! For 
Johnny Curly Wolf circled and 
gyrat^ in me m^sures his 
tribal ghost-dance, and in cme 
hand he held his t^-tom, while 
with rite other he beat txit riie 


rhythm of his dancemusic. 

It was but an instant that rite 
lightning showed me this fan- 
tastic tableau, then all was 
darkness bla(^er than before, 
.and a crashing of stane stone 
thing shattered into half a ^ou- 
sand fragments broke the rum- 
ble of the thunder. 

*T.i^ts! Grand Dieu, lights. 
Friend Trowbridgel” de Grandin 
screamed in a voice gone high 
and thin with h)^ria. 

I pressed the electric switch 
in rile hall and beheld Johnny 
Curly Wolf, still in tribal cos- 
tume, great beads of sweat dew- 
ing his brow, standing over riie 
body of Idolhie Chetwynde, riie 
hall window-panes blown from 
their frame and scatt^^ over 
the floor like tiny slivers <rf fro- 
zen moonlight, and, toj^led 
fromits pedestal and broken into 
bits almost as frne as powder, 
the black statue of Kafi, God- 
d^s of the East 

“Take her up, my friend,” de 
Grandin ordwed me, pointing 
to Mrs. Chetwynde’ s lifeless 
body. “Pick her up and restore 
her to her bed. Morbleu, but we 
shall have to attend her like a 
new-bom infant ^s ni^t, for 
I fear me her nerves have had 
a shock from which they will 
not soon recover!” 

All ni^t and far past day- 
li^t we sat beside Idoline 
Chetwynde’s bed, watching die 
faint coIm- ebb and How in her 
sunken dieeks, t^di^ h^^ui 
count her stimulants uriioi 
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the tiny spark of waning life 
seemed about to flicker to ex- 
tincti(m. 

About 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing de Grandin rose from his 
seat beside the bed and stretch- 
ed himself like a cat rising from 
mx^coffied deep. “Bon, fres 
txntT he eicdaimed. “She sleeps. 
Her pui^ it is numal; her ten- 


perature, it is ri^t. We can 
safely leave her now, my friends. 
Anon, we shall call on her; but 
I doubt me if we shall more to 
do than wish her felicitations 
on her so miraculous cure. 
Meantime, let us go. My poor, 
forgotten stomach cries aloud 
reproaches on my so neglected 
mourit 1 starve, 1 famirii, I faint 


so 
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of inamtxon. Behold, I am al- 
ready become but a wraidi and 
a shadowl* 

JtjpiS DE GRANDIN drain- 
ed his third cup coffee at a 
gulp and passed the empty ves- 
sel bade for r^en^iment. 
^'ParbleUf my frirai^ * be ex- 
claimed, turning his quid^ dBn 
smile fi^ Dr. Wolf to me, *it 
was the beautiful adventure, 
was it not?” 

*lt might have been a beauti- 
ful adv^ture,” 1 agreed grudg- 
ingly, ”but just wmt ^e dnee 
was it? The whde things a mys- 
t^ to me from be^ini^ to 
«id. What caused Mrs. (%et- 

X de"s illness in the first place, 
t was the cause of her in- 
sane actions, and what was it I 
saw last ni^t? Was there really 
a thunderstmm that broke the 
black image, and did I really 
see . . ” 

”But certainly, my excellent 
one" he cut in with a anile as 
he ^ptied his cup and lifted 
a cigarette, “you did b^oM all 
that you bought you saw; no 
less.” 

“But . . .” 

“No huts, if you please, good 
friend. I well know you will 
tease for an explanation as a 
pussy-cat begs for food while 
the family dines, and so 1 shall 
enlighten you as best I can. To 
begm: 

when first you told me (rf 
Madame Chetwynde’s illness 1 
knew not what to think, nor did 


1 think anything in particular. 
Smne of her symptmns made 
me fear she mi^t have been 
the victim of a reoenastt, but 
tibere were no signs blood- 
letting utxm her, and so 1 dasr 
missra ^t diamosis. as 
we d^cended the stairs after 
our first visit, 1 did b^old the 
abominable statue in the hall. 
'Ah ha,' 1 say to me, 'what does 
this evil thing do here? Peihaps 
it makes the trouble with 1^- 
dame Idoline?* And so I look at 
it most carefully. 

“My friends, Jules de Gran- 
din h^ covered much land widi 
his little feet In die arctic 
snows and in the equatorial heat 
he has semi the sins and follies 
and superstitions of men, and 
learned to know the gods &ey 
worship. So he recognized that 
image ft>r what it was. It is of 
the goddess Kali, tutelary deity 
of ^ Thags (tf India, whose 
wordiip is murder and whose 
service is bloodshed. She goes 
1^ many names, my frimids: 
sometimes she is teown as Devi, 
consort of Siva and daughter 
of Himavat, die Himalaya 
Mountains. She is die Sakti, or 
female energy of Siva, and is 
worshiped in a variety of forms 
under two main classes, acced- 
ing as she is conemved as a 
mud and bmieficmit or as a 
malignant deity. In hm* milder 
di^es, besides Devi, 'die god- 
dess/ she is called also Gauii 
'the yellow/ or Uma, 'd^ Ivijg^ 
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ha her malignant forms she is 
Durga, inaccessible,' repre- 
sented as a yellow wenan 
mounted <ni a tiger, Chandi, 
^le fierce/ and, wo^ of all, 
Kali, 'die black', in which guise 
she is portrayed as dripping 
with blood, encircled with 
snakes and admned with human 
ski^. In the latter form she is 
wordiiped wi^ obscene and 
bloody rites, oftener than not 
wiA numan sacaifice. Her spe- 
cial votaries are die Thags, and 
at her dreadful name all India 
trembles, fw the law erf the 
English has not yet wiped out 
the horrid practice of thaggee. 

“NOW, WHEN I bdield this 
filt^ image standing in Ma- 
dame Chetwynde's hmne I won- 
dered mudi. Still, I Htde sus- 
pected what we later came to 
know for truth, for it is a strange 
thing that the gods of the East 
have litde power over the peo- 
ple erf Ae West. Behold, three 
hundred diousand En^ishmen 
hold in complete subjection as 
man y milli on Hindoos, diough 
the subject people curse their 
masters dsdly by all die gods 
whenn diey hmd sacred. It 
seems, I think, that only diose 
who stand clos^ to die bare 
verities <rf nature liable to 
be affected by gods and god- 
desses which are personifications 
of nature's femmes. I know not 
whether this be so, it is but a 
Aeory of mine. At any rate, I 
saw but small connection be- 


tween the idol and our sick 
lady's illness until Friend Trow- 
bridge told me of h^ strain of 
American Indian ancestry. Then 
I say to me: 'Mi^t not she, 
who holds a mixture of aborigi- 
nal blood in h^ veins, become 
affected by the streng^ of this 
heathen godess? Or perhaps it 
is diat &ed blood is weaker 
than the pure strain, and the 
evil influence of the Black One 
may have found smne loophole 
in her d^ense. One thing was 
most sure, in Madame Chet- 
wynde's house there was clearly 
die odor of Eastmm incense, yet 
nowhere was diere visible evi- 
dence of perfume save sudi as 
a dainty woman of the West 
might use. Me, I sniffed like a 
hound while examining her, and 
kissed her fingers twice in fare- 
well to make sure. This incense 
which were so all unaccounted 
for did puzzle me. 

“You recall. Friend Trow- 
bridge, how I questicMied her 
maid about the punk smell, and 
how litde satismetion I got of 
her. 'There is going on here die 
business (rf monkeys,’ I tell me 
as we leave die house. And so 
I make a print of the front door 
key that we may enter again at 
our cmivenimice and see what 
is what. 

"Eh bien, my friends, did we 
not see a sufficiency the follow- 
ing ni^t when we beheld Ma- 
dame Idoline fall fmward cm 
her face and make a voluntary 
offer ^ hear soul and body to 
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alty is a ffeat, a wonderful 
thiig, my friends. Tliat poor 
woman was shocked by the 
^>ectacle erf her beloved mis- 
tress casting ha^LF before die 
thing of stone, but the bare fact 
diatner mistress did it was justi- 
fication enough for her. Had she 
been asked to do so by Madame 
Chetwynde, I firmly believe 
she would have joined in the 
obscene devotions and given 
her own body and soul to the 
Black One along widi that of 


her beloved mistress whom she 
adored.” 

"Well — m be . . . But look 
hae . .” I began again, but: 

“No more, Friaid Trow- 
luidge,” de C^andin cmnmand- 
ed, rising and motieming to Dr. 
Wolf and me. “It is long since 
we have slept Come, let us 
retire. Me, parhleu, I shall slera 
until your learned societies shaH 
issue profound treatise on the 
discovery of a twin brother to 
Monsieur Rip Van Winldel” 



Illustration by Bankin 
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John Peters wam*t die inventive sort. 

And certainly not one to dream a tale 
Fantastic as the story he told Hale, 

The st^r, when he gave his last repmt 
The other man was sick in bed that night, 

So Peters filled in — there would be few c^; 
The idace was nearly entity — in the halls, 
Snndl, solitary bulbs rave fitful li^t 
He got a siratd from die nineteenth floor 
Wlrfch ha^t had a rent for half a year; 

He’d taken no cme there all day, and fear 
Of thieves beset him as he swung aside the door.. 
The manner (rf die sev^ men was mild. 

But PetCTS couldn’t stand the way they smiled. 
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It had been built in Sixteen Sirty-Two, 

The townsfolk claimed, though none believed them. How 
Gould any place so ancient never show 
Antiquity, but always look brand new? 

The furnishings were modem, and the paint 
Was dean and bright. Upon the windowsfils 
Were potted marigolds and daffodills, 

Whith hardly gave the look of evil taint. 

Thev told me no one ever stayed there lon& 

And /there were scmie who vanished ovemi^it. 

The 'walls did feel strange, though, and there were strong 
^-cbzxents from them. But I took to fli^ 

W^en,\m a hidd^ d(»et space I fbui^ 

V^iite, ^uman bones piled in a hcHrid mound. 

— Robert W, Lowndes 

New Annab of Afftya, coE^ii^t 1945 by Robert W. Lowndes 
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the Black One? I shall say so. 

‘How to overcome this 
Eastern fury?* I ask me. Tlie 
excellent Katy Rooney have 
bathed her in holy water, and 
the blessed fluid have burned 
and sizzled (m her so infamous 
head. Clearly, the force of Wes- 
tern churches is of little value 
in this case. Ah, ;^rh^s she 
have attacked Madame Oirt- 
w^mde throu^ her strain of 
IM-imitive blo^. Then what? 

“Afort tTun chat, all sudden- 
ly I have it! At Ae dinner in 
New York I have met tile young 
Dr. Wolf. He is a fufl-blooded 
American Indian and, he have 
told me, a medicine man of his 
people ^ as well. Now, if this 
woman's weakness is her Indian 
blood, may not that same blood 
be her strength and her protec- 
tion as well? I h(^ so. 

“So I persuade Monsieur 
Wolf to come with me and pit 
the stren^ of his Great Spirit 
against the evil force of Kali 
of the Thags. Who will win? 
Le bon Dieu alone knows, but 
I have hopes." 

FOR A MOMENT he regard- 
ed us with a quizzical smile, 
then resumed. 

“The Indian of America, my 
friends, was truly un sauvage 
noble. The Spaniard saw in him 
only something like a beast to 
be enslaved and despoiled; the 
Englishman saw in him only a 
barrier to possession of the new 
country, and as such to be swept 


back or exterminated; but to the 
Frenchman he was a noble char- 
acter. Ha, did not my illustrious 
countrymen, tiie Sieuis La Salle 
and Frontenac, accord him his 
jurt dues? Certainly. His friend- 
ship was true, his courage un- 
doubted, his religicRi a dean 
one. Why, then, could we not 
invoke the Indians* Great Spirit? 

“We know, my friends, or at 
least think we Imow, tiat tiiere 
is but one true God, almighty 
and evCTlasting, witiitnit body, 
parts, or ^sions; but does that 
same God araear in the same 
manner to all peoples? Mais 
non. To the Arab He is Allah; 
to many so-called Christians He 
is but a sort of celestial Santa 
Claus; I greatiy f^. Friend 
Trowbridge, that to many of 
your most earnest preachers He 
is little more ti^n a disagree- 
able old man witii the words 
Thou Shalt Not!’ engraved 
won His fordiead. But, for all 
mese different concejrtions, He 
is still God. 

“And what of die deities of 
heatiiendom?" He paused, look- 
ing ejqiectantiy from cme of us 
to tile other, but as we made 
no reply, proceeded to answer 
his own question: ‘*^ey are 
nothing, and yet they are scane- 
thing, too. Tney are tiie con- 
centrated power of tiiou^t, of 
mistaken belief, of misconcep- 
tion. Yet, because tiiou^^ts are 
truly things, they have a car- 
tain power — parbleu, I think 
a power which is not to be 
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Hie Gods 

sneezed iqion. For years, for 
centuries, ^haps, that evil 
statue of &li has been invoked 
in bloody and unseemly rites, 
and before her misshapen feet 
has beoi poured out the concen- 
trated hate and wicl^dness of 
cotmtiess mcmk^-faced heath- 
ens. That did indue her witii an 
evil power which mi^t easily 
overcome the resistance of a 
sensitive nature, and all primi- 
tive pec^les are more sensitive 
to such influences than are 
tiiose wluise ancestors have long 
beoi amostic, however much 
and loudly they have prated of 
their piety. 

“Very gocxi The Great Spirit 
of tiie Inman of America, on the 
otho* hand, being a clean and 
noble conception, is one of tiie 
manifestations of God Hknself. 
For, cxnmtless goierations tiie 
nchle Red Man had okitiied 
him with all the attributes c^ 
nobility. Shall this pure conc^ep- 
ticm of the go^ead go to waste? 
No, my friebds, ten tiiousand 
times nol Ych bannot kill a noble 
thought any n\pre tiian you can 
slay a noble sd^ botii are im- 
mortal \ 

“And so I did j^evail upcm 
the gcxid Wolf to c^e with us 
and summon the massed thought 
of tiiose demicablef ones \mo 
have made him a goddess of 
their own unc^eanness of mind. 
Nom ^une anguiUe, but the 
strwgle was magnificent!" 

“You mean to tell me that 


East and West 

I actually saw the Great Spirit, 
then?" 1 demanded inca'edulous- 

“Ah bah, my friend," he re- 
plied, “have I nc4 been at pains 
to tell you it was the massed, 
the concentrated thought and 
belief of all the Indians of to- 
day and for countless genera- 
ticms before tcxlay which our 
good Wolf invoked? Mordieu, 
can I nevCT convince you that 
thought, thou^ it be immater- 
ial, is as mucm a thing as — as 
for example, the skuU in your 
thick he«i^ 

“But what about Mrs. Chet- 
wynde’s maid?” I asked, for 
deep in my mind there lurked 
a susmcion that the woman 
mi^t Know more of the unholy 
si^ts we had seen ^n she 
cjare to tell." 

*^te right,” he replied, 
nodding gravely. “I, too, sus- 
pected Tier once. It was because 
c^ tiiat I induced the excellent 
Katy to return to Madame Ido- 
line s service and spy upon her. 
I discovered mucm, for Katy, 
like all her race, is shrewd, and 
when she knows what is wanted 
she knows how to get it. It ap- 
pears the maid was fully aware 
of ho* mistress* subjection to the 
Black One, but, though she un- 
derstocxl it not, so deep was 
har devotion to Madame her 
mistress that she tcx)k it on her- 
self to cast obstacles in our way 
lest we prevent a continuance of 
Madame’s secret worship. Loy- 
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When he’d danced close the 
other night, her smell seemed 
to have gotten into his lungs, 
hrom there radiated to every 
cell in his body, so even now 
he was half dnigged with the 
influence of her. Most of all, it 
was the golden eyes that had 
hypnotized him — eyes that 
seemed to be peering into a 
spirit world, yet radiated 
warmth, excitement Danger. 

Dimly, Vance Filmore was 
aware of the bocor’s chantin g, 
a sing-song, weird chortling 
coming from deep within him. 
He glhnpsed the bocor as he 
fiddled with the watch, thought 
he heard die broken thing tick 
from clear across the room. The 
rain outside battered harder on 
the thatched tck^. Filmore 
looked up, die spell of die girl 
mingling with the bocor s weird 
incantations and the violence 
the rain. He lost all track of 
time. 

Suddenly, Evans shrieked in- 
sanely, snapped die curtain 
across die altar. Vance Filmmo 
woke, jerked himself to his feet 
He ^ou^t he felt a dn^ 
rain hit ms head. 

The mulatto calmed. “Do not 
be alarmed. When the mom^t 
of manifestation comes, it is 
painful" 

Oddly, Filmore felt an inde- 
finable ache himself. *^anif^ 
. . . ?" He stai^ into Evans’ 
face. 

Evans was locking toward 


the door, a gleam erf self-satis- 
factiem twisting his features. 

Filmore whined around. 

She stood there, in the door- 
way, golden eyes sultry, a trans- 
parent gown clinging wedy to 
her body. Filmore thought diat 
Evans and Sylvia exch^ged 
quick looks. 

“It can’t bel" Filmore croaked. 

“Love me, fev God’s saice!” 
the girl said, as though driven 
by unse^ whips. She almost 
fell to him. He reached out, 
caught her. He was aware of 
the bocor slinking out of the 
door. 

Holding her, Filmore licked 
his lips. “I don’t understand. 
How’d you know I was here?” 
Then, to himself, he thought: 
Maybe th^ made a deal. 

*^0 girl stared at him as 
though only half there. “Just 
love me,” she said more quiedy, 
tugging at him so he almost lost 
his bdance. They fell heavily 
on the cot 

Filmore caressed her back. 
"Lord, you’re wetl Let me <hy 
you (^." He reached the mu- 
latto’s clothes chest found a 
rag. He wiped her face, rubbed 
h^ head. He dried her should- 
ers. 

Evmi through die cloth, the 
electric touch of her stirred him, 
brought back the full memory 
of her, sparked a demand for 
nearness. He buried his face 
against her, felt the wet shp- 
periness of her body. “Sylvim” 


Behind the Gmiain 


he whispered, lips sliding from 
her mouth to her chin, to die 
curve of her throat. Their arms 
tightened around each other, 
and die rain beat harder on the 
thatch^ roof. . . . 


THE NEXT ni^t. Filmore 
bareed into the bocor’s hut. 
“V^ere’s the girl dammit?” 

'The hocOT stared at him, 
shugged. 


"we made love. I fell asleep. 
When I woke, she was gone.” 
Now he knew he loved the girl 
more than anyone — as mudi as 
he’d loved his brother. Not he 
thou^t, More! 

Evans stared at him, a faint 
grin tugging at his thick lips. 

Filmore cursed. “So, you paid 
for die wine, so we’re even? 
Hell! What happened last night 
wasn’t magic, anyway. You hyp- 
notized me, ^t me to sleep — 
went out ana found her, made 
a deal. Okay, then, you creep. 
Dmi’t both^. I’ll find her my- 
sdf." 


Evans diick lips pulled up in- 
to a grin. He spread his h^ds. 
“Okay, <rfay, if you want to be- 
lieve that I shouldn’t of done 


diat, anyway. I was drunk. It is 
not ^>od for ofay to know mag- 
ic. Dangerous.” 

"Magic, hell!” He started to 


turn. 


“Okay, (rfay. You frnd die 
girl.” ’ne bo^r laughed. 

Filmorp whirled around. “You 
think you’re smazt, don’t you. 
Well how about this? IH give 
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you a test you can’t worm out 
(rf. Last nignt was too easy. Too 
many chances for you to cheat.” 

The bocor’s face tensed. He 
sagged onto the cot. 

^ind my brother’s Idllerl” He 
reached into his pocket, got out 
a half pint of rum, took a drink. 

“I cannot do this,” the bocor 
said, weakly, his shoulders shak- 
ing. 

^ou’d better, damn you. Find 
his killer — lay him dead at my 
feet.” Filmore was sure Evans 
would back out. He let the li- 
quor trickle frean his moudi 
comer. 

“But . . ." 

“No butsl Do it Now!” 

“It is wrcMog. Dangerous.” 

“It isn’t wrong. An eye frv an 
eye.” 

“I can’t,” the bocor grunted. 

“Hah!” Filmore expired. “I 

g iessed it You’re a Dig fake.” 

e took another drink, nanded 
^e bodle to Evans. 'Th^ he 
lay a hand on his shoulder. *Tell 
you what TU do: if you find my 
broker’s killer — lay him dead 
at my feet — I'll give you the 
Company.” 

The bocor's big eyes widened. 
On his face, confUcting emotions 
sealed to he playing. He dosed 
his eyes, bent nis head, seeming 
scarcely • to breathe. Suddenly, 
he jen^ed his head up. ‘Dkay, 
ofay. It is dang^us. But I ww 
do it Fm* this, it will take much 
longer.” He got up, went to the 
altar„ handled die nmibols. “I 
hopelyou will be pleased.^ 


Behind The Curtain 


l>f Jdeihe 


oned 


VANCE FILMORE moved 
aside the ragged curtain dmt 
shut off a comer of the hut. TTie 
dull li^t from an oil lamp be- 
hind revealed what seemed to 
be an altar. On a board across 
upright boxes were a goblet, 
a rusfy knife, a broken watdi, 
and a wilted fiFower — a collec- 
tion of witch doctors’ charms. 

“You diouldn’t of pulled the 
curtain,” the dusky man said 
from fhe cot. He tilted Ae bot- 
tle of cheap wine to his lips. 

A drop (rf rain from Filmore’s 
black, matted hair plopped on 
the altar before he turned 
away, grinning, “^^at Ae 
hell’s this? You a witch doctor?” 


Filmore was tall, slender. His 
sldn was chalky. A faint scar 
slanted across a cheek. The 
wrinkles and tired expression 
were scars, too. He laughed 
harshly. 

“You make fun of me,” Evans 
said. His bleary eyes tried to 
focus in anger. Humidity and 
liquor had collected beads of 
sweat on his broad, brown fore- 
head. Large spots stained his 
shirt. “I am bocor“ 

Filmore lurched to the cot, 
grabbed the botle, took a swig, 
thmst it back into Evans’ hands. 
“Hah! That’s the same thing — 
witch doctor or bocor.” 

Anger — hate — frustration. 


T Filmore thought he was ready to pay any price 
i to avenge his brother . . . 
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LESLIE JONES had a diort stcxy. 
If The SoS. U Good, in the third 
issue of rSfABF. magazine; and had 
the bo^ publication. Be- 

}dnd Curtain vi^Hiild have 
peared in a later issue, as we had 
be» riiinlring of miming at least 
one eeeiie m ystery taie in each issue. 


Filmore’s feelings made him 
mean, cynical. He had vowed 
he would find the person who 
had murdered his brother, his 
twin. How Iwig ago was it? 
God! He’d lost track of time, of 
reali^. Over tihe months the 
hopelessness of solving his 
brother’s murder had driven 
him to drown his grief and 
frustration in booze, to an ani- 
mal-like, snarling desire to hurt 
anyone, everyone. 

His . brother had managed 
the family’s plantation. He’d 
been a harsh overseer, but 
Vance had loved him more than 
anyone on earth. That deep af- 
fection turned to hate for his 
brotiiCT’s killer. Even the fact 
that Vance was now sole owner 
of the plantation couldn’t sweet- 
en the bitterness that welled up 
in him. 

Only one thing sometimes 
took his mind off his burning 
hate — Sylvia. 

FUNNY, IT WAS girls that 
his brother had most mistreat- 
ed. Among his enemies were 
other plantation owners, mis- 


treated laborers, even tourists, 
fiut it was the girls who had 
most often swcmi revenge. 

Girls. Svlvia. GodI He whirl- 
ed around faced the bocor, bis 
wes red. “You were in tiiat 
cneap cabaret the other ni^t, 
whra 1 was dancing with her 

— with Sylvia. You Imow who 
I mean — that entertainer, that 
blonde from Brooklyn. Materi- 
alize her! If you’re a hocm:, 
prove it — materialize herV 

For a moment, Evans sat 
there. 

Vance’s face relaxed. He grin- 
ned. “Like I tiiought Youre a 
fake.” 

“Ofay no make fun of doc- 
tor.” Evans rose, staggered to 
the altar. “Okay, ofay. You give 
me wine. I dve you girl.” He 
hesitated, a dark, stained hand 
resting on tiie rusty knife. His 
voice was thick. “But, remem- 
ber — it is not always healthy 
fw the unbeliever.” The bocor 
manipulated the objects on the 
altar, put them down, turned 
again to f^» Filmore. “You 
must sit on cot pray while I 
work magic. Listen to my voice 
~ go into trance so vodun gods 
hear prayer." 

Filmore snickered, ^bbed 
the bcWle from Evans hand. 
“You dieatrical old creep. Okay 

— I’ll try. If I can keep from 
laughing." 

He leaned hack against the 
wall of Ae hut Syl^. That 
creamy skin the trcraical sun 
had tanned to a golden hue. 
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Vance fllnum sat on cot. 
The monotonous chanting and 
the thundering rain brou^t 
back vividly the previous night*s 
experience. Cod» how he l^ed 
Sylvia — needed herl In this 
way, he was diHerent fnxn his 
brc^^, who had a diff^^t 
w(xnan every we^ 

Rain sounds and rhanting 
voice blended, and FOmcs-e was 
vagt^y aware of himself slump- 
ing on the cot, and that the oil 
lamp must have gone (Hit, be- 
cause the w(H’ld was black . . . 

The boc<M'*s shriek woke him. 
He felt a sharp pain in his chest. 
He sat up, l(X)ked at Evans. 
Dawn was silvering thrcni^ the 
(^acks in the huri The Ixicor 


swept his hand, gestured toward 
the floor, to a pcrint near Fil- 
more*s f^ 

"Cut die dramatics, you hirii,” 
Filming sa^, rubbine his eyes. 
He was angry. It had taken all 
ni^; he'd planned to locdc f(»r 
Sylvia. 

The bocor shrugged, but still 
stared at die floor. 

Filmore dropped his gaze, 
then froze. 

There, at his feet, was S^via. 
She was sprawled on her oack, 
arms outstretched, h» gown 
ripped down as if by li^tning, 
her round breasts ei^osed. She 
was dead. 

lust tboi, a drop water 
qilotched <m a {rink nii^b. 



This time it was de Gnmdin all die way, bona die openiiig gnn; the 
secmid and third plaoe stories, diough had a toa^ tussle with diose just 
behind them. But your votes show diis final pattem. 

(1) The Tenants of Broussac, S^buiy Qo^; (2) Secret of Lott Vdley, 
Rob^ E. Howard; (3) Medium For Justice, Victor Bousseau; (4) The Tot- 
tenham Werewolf, August D^leth; (5) St Urag of the Toil, Oscar Cook; 
(6) The' Temptation of Harringiay, H. C. Wells. 

And H. G. Wdb icmains coatroveasial, pettmulofy when he eeeks to be 
no more subth 


A Game CM 

Chess 

erl Ba rr 

^HtroductioM by 

^oabcwitz 


CERTAINLY A. Merritt’s 
Seven Footprints to Satan must 
rank among the most popular 
mystery melodramas of all time. 
In terms of sales and success 


it most certainly is foremost 
among Merritt’s works. Follow- 
ing its serialization in Arcxisy 
All-Story in five installments, 
July 2 to July 30, 1927 it saw 


"I return good for evil. I give you a chance ^ 
for your life; my nephew had none at your ^ 
hands." ^ 

1 
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diree hard-cover editions htm 
Bcmi & Uveri^ in 1928. Pro- 
duced as a film by First Na- 
tional in 1^9, it was accompa- 
nied by a hard-cover movie 
e^tion, product by Grossett 
& Dunlap, which at least five 
vaiiatimis exist, indicating at 
least that many printings are 
known. 

Aboosy reminted the novel 
by popular aemand in five in- 
stallments, June 24 to July 22, 
1939, and the first blu^ read: 
In S(Uan*8 palace is a fairway 
and on that stainoay are seven 
steps — four leading to aU the 
power OM the glon/ that this 
world can boast; three leading 
to the destruction of a mans 
very soul. This great novel of a 
marCs gamble with Evil person^ 
ified is a classic of fant^ and 
mveniure. No one should fail 
to read U . . . 

The most significant series 
of publications of the novel 
was as Avon paperback Num- 
b^ 26, published in 1942. Be- 
tween that date and 1966, sales 
have substantially passed tiie 
(me million mark, and the novel 
seems to be firmly entimiched 
as a popular mystery classic. 

The work has flaws, but 
dwelling on those will not ex- 
plain away its popularity. The 
fascinati(m of the story rests in 
the game of chance represented 
by me seven stairs tiiat lead to 
the throne of a sinister genius 
who calls himself Satan. Four 
of dm st^ represCTt good and 


^ree evil, after t^ l^rad of 
the BudiBia. If a man treads 
on the four proper steps, he has 
at his command die power, in- 
fluence and finances to fulfill 
his every wish. Shcmld he step 
on one or more ol dm three 
wrcmg st^s, his soul or his life 
may beccmie forfeit. 

Therein lay the full ai^>eal, 
the essence the story. 

Was A. Merritt the first to 
utilise so strikingly dramatic 
an idea? 

In this ca% he was not, diough 
his usage the ^eme was so 
expertly conceived and related 
diat it became a classic. Chice 
b^ore, the possible origin a 
major Merritt book was traced 
to a [previous story. That in- 
volved the similarity to The 
Wondersmith by Fitz-James 
(TBrien — the tde of die dead- 
ly mannikens with thdr needle- 
like swords — to Bum Witch 
Bum by A. Mmritt 

It seems quite possible that 
Seven Footprints to Satan had 
its genesis in a short st<»y 
tided A Game of Chess written 
by Robert Barr for Feabson'’s 
Magiazine, March, 1900. Pear- 
son's Ma(;azine had newsstand 
distribution throu^ont the 
United States, and the i»ue in 
question speared when Mer- 
ritt was if. 

Robert Barr had in commcm 
with A. Merritt spending die 
early years (rf his journalistic 
care^ as a repcvt^. While pur- 
suing news xocfps {(a the Db- 


A Game of Chess 
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iBCOT FiBEB Press, l^end has it 
that Barr rifled mail bags, 
(xossed a riva on ice floes and 
*^an a revcdver gaundet" Mer- 
ritt, of course could have ti^iped 
Bw with his to having 

led a lynching, been eyewitness 
to an event of such political 
consequrace that he was given 
a year-kmg, all-expense^iaid 
tour to Mexicx) and Central 
America until diin^ cooled oft 
and to his eventu^y beccmiii^ 
one of ^e nation's i»ime re- 
pcRters of executicms. 

Robert Barr was a very pop- 
ular, if transient audica*, having 
published about 20 bcmks, in- 
auding a pastiche on Sherlock 
Holmes in T^ Idier (1892) 
under the pen name of Luke 


HERE FOLLOWS a rou^ 
translaticm of the letter which 
Henri Drumont wrote in Bouk- 
ra^ two days befcR'e his death, 
to his unde. Count Forand in 
Fanis. It mqilains die incidents 
which led up to die situaticm 
hereinafter to be described. 

Mt Deab Uncle, 

You win have gathoed from 
fhfT¥M»r letters of mme^ (hat, when 
rate gets east of Buda Pest, official 
co pup tion becomes rampant to an 
ex te nt hardBy bdie^vHe in (he West. 
finndneM knows, tilings are bad 
epooih ^ Parto, hot I^is tfficid life 


Sharp: The Adventures of Sber- 
law Kombs. Certainly his most 
unusual detechve stoiv was 
From Whose Bourne (Chatto 
& Windus, 1893) in which die 
spirit of a dead man in that 
other wmrld enlists die ^ost of 
die famed Paris detective M. 
Lecocq, to (dear his wife, who 
has b^n accused of his mur- 
derl 

As hi^y original and di- 
versified in his plot ideas as he 
was, A Game cf Chess certain- 
ly ranks as one of Barr's most 
inspiied dforts, as a unique tale 
(rf murd^, by an ingenious sci- 
entific memod approaching 
scnence fiction, which quite 
posribly seeded the idea of 
Seven Footprints to Snton in 
die teen-age mind c^ A. Merritt. 




is oomparatiyely dean wh«i brought 
into contrast with Boukrah. I was 
w^ aware I left France tiiat 

much money would have to be se- 
cretly spent if We were to secure the 
concession for lighting Boukrah with 
electricity, but I was unprepared for 
the that were actudly levied 

upon me. It must be admitted that 
^ officials are rapacious wough, 
but once bought, they remain bought, 
or, at least, such has be«i my ej^ier- 
ience of tiiem. 

There are, however, a horde of 
haae^!S-on, who seem evea more in- 
satiable rhpn die governing body of 
the town, and die worst of these is 
one Sr^wdcoft, editor (tf the leading 
paper here, the Boderah Gazette, 


stakeung HrsnaiY stobies 


which is mer^y a daUy UackmaUi&g 
sheet. He has every qualitication 
ueeoed hy an editor of a p«per m 
iiascern £*urope, wnicft may be 
sumined up by saying tnat be is de- 
moiuacahy ejq?ert with the rapier, 
and a dead sbot with a pistm. He tuu 
said tune and agrun that his sairri-' 
tous p^ier could wredt our scheme, 
and 1 telieve Uiere is some truth in 
his assertion. Be that as it may, I 
have paid him at different times Urge 
sums or mouty, but eacn payuuiet 
seems but the precurstu of a more 
outrageous demand. At Ust I was 
cooqieUed to refuse further contribu- 
tions to his baddng account, and the 
young Tnah smiletC saying be hoped 
my decision as not tinai, tor, it it 
was, I should regret it. Although 
Si^wikoff did not know it, I had the 
concessuHi signed and completed at 
that moment, which document I sent 
to you yeste^y morning. I expected 
Schwikoff would be very angry when 
he learned of this, but such did not 
appear to be the case. 

He met me last night in the smok- 
ing-room of the Imperial Club, and 
shook hands with' great absent 
cordiality, laughing over his discom- 
fiture, and a^rmg me that 1 was 
one of the shrewdest businessmen 
he had ever met. I was glad to see 
hto take it in this way, and later 
in the evening when he asked me to 
have a game of chess witii him, 1 
accrated his invitatkm, thiidcing bet- 
ter for the Company that be should 
he a friend, if ^ were so disposed. 

We had not progressed far will: 
the game, wh«i he suddenly accused 
me of making a move I had no ri^t 
to make. 1 endeavored to explain, but 
he sprang up in an assumed rage 
and dasl^ a glass of wine in mv 
face. The room was crowded witli 
officers and gentl^nen. I Imow you 
may think me fooU^ for having 
sent my seconds to such a man as 
Schwikoff, who is a well known 
blackmailer, but, nevertheless, he 
exmtes of a. good famdy, and I, who 


have served in the French Army, 
and am of >'our blood, could not ac- 
cept tamely such an insuit. If wbat 
1 bear ok his skill as a swordsman 
is true, I enter the contest well 
awrare that 1 am out-classed, for 1 
fear 1 have neglected the training of 
my right arm in my recent pursuit of 
scientitic loiowledge. Whatever may 
be tile outcome, I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that tiie task given 
me has been accompli^ed. Our 
Cmnpany has now the zi^t to estab- 
lish its {hmt arid lay its wires in 
Boukrahf mid the pecmle here have 
such an Eastern (^^t in all that 
is brilliant., and jittering, that I feel 
certain our proj^ wdll be a finan- 
cial success. 

Schwikoff and ! will meet about 
the time you receive this letter, or, 
perhaps, a littie e^her, for we fight 
at daybreak, with rapiers, in tiie 
large mom of the Fencing School of 
Arms in this place. 

Accept, my dear unde, the assur- 
ance cd my most affectionate con- 
sideration. — Your unworthy nephew, 
Henri. 

The old mail's hand trembled 
as he laid down the letter after 
reading it, and glanosd tq> at 
the dock. It was die mmning 
of die duel, and da^^t came 
earlier at Bomkran than at 
Paris. 

Count Ferrand was a mem- 
ber of an old French family 
diat had been impoverished by 
the Revolutiem. Since then, the 
Ferrand family had lived poor- 
ly CTOu^ until the Count, as 
a young man, had turned his 
attentiem towards sdence, and 
now, in his old age, he was 
supposed to possess febulous 
wedth, and was known to be 
,the hrad of one of the laigest 
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electric manufacturing com- 
panies in the envirtms of Paris. 
No (me at the works was aware 
diat the young man, H^iri Dru- 
mcm^ who was given employ 
in the manufactcuy after he 
had s^ed his time in the armv, 
was ' die n^ihew (rf the old 
Count, for the head of the com- 
pany believed that ^e young 
man would come to a more 
accurate knowledge ^ the busi- 
ness if be had to take the rough 
with the smooth, and learn ms 
trade ftom the bottom upwards. 

The elanc» at the cl(^ told 
the old Count that the duel, 
whateva* its result, h^ taken 
place. So there was nothing to 
oe done but await tidings. It 
was the manacer of the works 
who brought mem in. 

*1 am s(MTy to inform you, 
sir," be said, *‘tbat the young 
man, Henri Drumont, whom 
we sent to Boukrah, was killed 
diis mcmiing in a dud. His as- 
sistant tdegraphs fc» instruo 
dons. Hie young man has no 
relatives here dut I know of, 
so I sujqxise it would be as well 
to have him buried where he 
died." 

The manager had no suspi- 
<3on diat he was telling his 
Chief (rf die deadi of his heir. 

“The body is to be brought 
back to Franc*,” said the Count 
quiedv. 

And it was done. Later, when 
the questiem arose of the action 
to be takra regarding die con- 
OKsion received fttmi Boukrah, 


the Count astonished the di- 
rectors by announcmg that, as 
the concessicni was an impeut- 
ant one, he himself would take 
the journey to Boukrah, and 
ronain diere until the electric 
plant, already fc^arded, was in 
position, and a suitable local 
manage found. 

THE COUNT took the Ori- 
ent Express frenn Paris, and, 
arriving in Boukrah, applied 
himself with an energy hardly 
to be expected from one of h^ 
years, to the completion of the 
work which was to supply die 
city with elecrtricity. 

Count Ferrand refused him- 
self to all callers until die elec- 
tric plant was in op^tion, and 
the int^or die building he 
had bought, completed to his 
satisfaction. Then, {tactically 
the first man admitted to his 
private c^ce was Schwilmft, 
editor of the Boukrah C AZ E riE . 
He had sent in his card widi a 
request, written in passable 
French, fet informatiem re^rd- 
ing d* electrical installaticm, 
wmch would be of int^est, he 
said, to the read^ (^ die Ca- 
ZEiTE. Thus Schwilmff was ad- 
mitted to die presence of Qunt 
Ferrand, x^hose n^hew be had 
killed, but the journalist, of 
course, knew nothteg the re- 
lationship between the two 
men, and thought, perhaps, he 
had done the courteous old 
gendeman a favor, in removing 
£n»n the padi oi his advance- 
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ment the young man who had 
been in the pc^ticai now held 
by this gray-haired vetaan. 

The ancient noble recttved 
his visitor with scrupulous 
courtesy, and the bla^dcmailer, 
^ancing at his hard, inscrutable 
face, lined with emerience, 
thought that here, p«haps, he 
had a mcve difficult victim to 
bleed than the free-hand^ 
y(Mmg fellow whom he had so 
deferentially removed &om ex- 
istence, adhaing strictly to the 
rules of die game, himself ac- 
quitted of all guilt bv the law 
of his country, and tne custom 
of his city, passing unseated 
into his customary walk of life, 
free to rapier ttie next man 
who offended him. Count Fer- 
rand said politely that he was 
ready to impart all the infor- 
mation in his possession for the 
purposes of publication. The 
young man smiled and shmgged 
his shoulders sli ghtl y, 

“To tell you toe trudi, sir, at 
once and bluntiy, I do not 
ewne so much few the purpose 
of questioning you reg arding 
your business, as \wth die ob- 
ject of making some arrange- 
m^t concerning die Press, 
widi which I have ^e great 
honor to be cxinnecAed. You 
may be aware, sir, ^t much 
of the success of vour ccanpany 
will dep^d on toe attitucto of 
die Press towards you. I thought, 
periiaps, you mi^t be able to 
suggest some m^od by which 
all difBculties would be 


smoodied away; a n»diod diat 
would result in our mutual ad- 
vantage." 

“1 shall ncA pretend to mis- 
understand you," r^^ the 
Count, “but I was led to be- 
lieve diat large sums h^ al- 
ready been disbursed, and that 
the difficulties, as you term 
diem, h^ ali^ciy been re- 
mov^" 

“So far as I am concerned,” 
returned the blackmailer, “the 
sums paid to me were conqiara- 
tively trivial, and I was led to 
hope that whm the company 
came into active c^ieraticm, as, 
thanks to your energy, is now 
the case, it would deal more 
liberally with me." 

The Count in silence glanced 
at some papers he tookfimn 
a pigeonhole, then made a few 
notes on the pad before him. 
At last he spoke. 

“Am I right in stating that 
an amount exceeding ten diou- 
sand francs was paicT to you by 
my predecessor, in order diat 
die influence of your paper 
might be assured?" 

Schwikerff again dirugged 
his shoulders. 

“It may have been somediing 
^e tha^" he said ciu-elessly. *1 
do not keep my account of 
diese matters." 

*It is a large sum," persifted 
Femnd. 

“Ohl a respectable sum; but 
stlD you must remanba* what 
vou got for it. You have die 
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ri^t to bleed for ever all the 
inhabitants erf Boukrah." 

“And that ^ves you toe right 
to bleed us?*^ 

“(^I if you hke to put it that 
way, yes. We give you quid- 
pro quo by stancung up for you 
when complaints of your exac- 
tiems are made.” 

“Precisely, But I am a busi- 
nessman, and would like to see 
where I am going. You would 
oblige me, then, by stating a 
definite sum, which would be 
received by you in satisfaction 
of all danands." 

"Well, in toat case, I think 
twenty thousand francs would 
be a moderate amount.” 

“I cannot say that modera- 
tion is toe most striking feature 
of your proposal," said the 
Count drily, “still we shall not 
trouble about that, if you will 
be reasonable in toe matter of 
payment. I propose to pay you 
in instalments of a toousand 
francs a month." 

“That would take nearly two 
years,” objected Schwikoff. “Life 
is uncertain. Heaven only 
knows where we shall be two 
yem^ from now." 

“Most true; or even a day 
hence. Still, we have spent a 
great deal of money on this 
establishment, and our income 
hae not yet begun; therefore, 
on behalf of toe company, I 
must insist on easy payments. 

I am willing, however, to make 
it two thousand francs a month, 
but beyond that I toould not 


care to go without communi- 
cate with Paris." 

“On, well," swamred Schwi- 
koff, wito the air of a man mak- 
ing great concessions, "I sup- 
pose we may call toat satis- 
factory, if you make the fost 
payment now.” 

“I do not keep such a sum 
in my office, and, besides, I 
vrish to impose fi^er terms. 
It is not my intention to make 
an arrangement with any but 
toe leading paper of this place, 
which I understand toe Gazette 
to be.” 

“A laudable intention. The 
Gazetie is the only paper that 
has any influence in Boukrah.” 

“Very well; then I must ask 
you, for your own sake as for 
mine, to keep this matter a 
strict secret; even to deny toat 
you receive a subsidy, if toe 
qu^tion should cenne up." 

“Oh, certainly, certaimy.” 

“You will come for payment, 
which will be in gold, after of- 
fice hours, on the first of each 
month. I shall be here alone to 
receive you. I should prefer that 
you came in by the back way, 
where your entrance wto be vm- 
seen, and so we shall avoid 
comment, because, when I re- 
fuse toe others, I should not 
care for to«n to know toat one 
of their fellows has had an ad- 
vantage over them. I shall take 
toe money firan the bank be- 
fore it closes. What hour, there- 
fore, after six o'dock will be 
most cmivenient to you?” - 
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*miat is immaterial — seven, 
ei^t, or nine, or ev^ later, if 
you lika" 

^gbt o’clock will do; by diat 
time everyone will have left 
the building bat myself. I do 
not care for late hours, even if 
they occur but <mce a mcmth. 
At ei^t o’clock precisely you 
will &d the door at the biack 
ajar. Come in widiout announce- 
ment, so diat we may not be 
taken by surprise. The door is 
self-IocJang, and you will find 
me here with tfie money. Now, 
that 1 may be able to obtain 
die gold in time, 1 must bid 
you adieu.” 

AT EIGHT aCL.OCK pre- 
cisely Count Ferrand, stance 
in the -passage, saw the back 
door shoved open and Schwi- 
koH enter, closing it bdiind 
him. 

“I hoge I have n<A kept you 
waiting, said Schwikc^. 

“Your prcnnptitude is excep- 
tional,” said the other politely. 
“As a businessman, I must con- 
fess I like punctu^ty. I have 
left the money in w upper 
room. Will you have die go^- 
ness to follow me?” 

Th^ mounted four pairs of 
stairs, all lifted by incande- 
scent lamps. Entering a pas- 
sageway on the upper floor, the 
Count closed the big door be- 
hind him; then caning anoth- 
er door, they came to a large 
oblong rornn, occupying neany 
the whxAe of the top storey. 


brilliandy tinted by an dec- 
tric lustre (Spending hom ^e 
ceiling. 

This is my ej^ierimenting 
laboratow,” said the old man 
as he c^ed the second door 
bdiind faixiL 

It was certainly a remarka- 
ble room, ^tirely widiout win- 
dows. On the wall, at the ri^t 
hand near the ^trance, were 
numerous switches in shining 
brass and cornier and steeL 

FitMn the door onwaid were 
^haps ten feet of ordinary 
nooring, dien across the whole 
width of die nxMn extended a 
gigantic chess board, the 

2 [uares yellow and gray, made 
tematelv of aipper a^ steel; 
beyond that again was another 
ten feet ctf plain flooring, vidiich 
supported a d^k and some 
chairs. Schwikoffs eyes glit- 
tered as he saw a pile of gold 
on the desk. Near me desk was 
a huge open fireplace, con- 
structed like no fire^ce Schwi- 
koff had ever seen before. The 
colter, where the grate should 
have been, was occupied by 
what looked like a great eardi- 
enware baditub, some six or 
seven feet long. *Thait,” said 
the electrician, notidng the 
odier’s ^nce at it, “is an elec- 
tric furnace of my own inven- 
tion, probably die largest elec- 
tric furnace in the world. I am 
convinced there is a great fu- 
ture before carbide of caldum, 
and I am carrying on sane 
eqieriments drnting towards 
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the perfection of the electric 
crudble.” 

“Carbide of caldum?” ech- 
oed Sdiwikoff, “1 nevo* heard 
of it” 

“PerhaTO it would not inter- 
est you, but it is curious 
the fact that it is a rival of the 
electric li^t, and yet oidy 
dirou^ the aid d electridty 
is carbide of caldum made ccan- 
merdally possible.” 

‘Dlectridty creates its own 
rival, you mean; most interest- 
ing I am sure. And is this a 
chessboard let into the floorr^ 

“Yes, another of my invai- 
ticms. I am a devotee d chess.” 

“So am I." 

“Then we shall have to have 
a game together. You don’t ob- 
ject to hi^ stakes I hope?*” 

“Oh, no, if I have die money.” 

“Ah, well, we must have a 
game with stakes high enou^ 
to make the contest interesting.” 

“Where are your chessmen? 
They must be huge.” 

“Yes, diis board was arranged 
so that living chessmen might 
play on it. You see, the alter- 
nate squares are of copper, die 
others of steel. That black line 
which surrounds each square is 
hard rubbo*, which does not 
allow the elecrtridty to pass 
fi'om one square to anodier.” 

“You use electricty, then, in 
playing.” 

“(A, electridty is die motive 
power of the game; I will ex- 
plain it all to you presendy; 
meanwhile, would you oblige 


me by counting the gold on 
the desk? I think you will find 
there exacdy two thousand 
firancs.” 

The old man led the way 
across die metal chessboarcl. 
He proffered a chair to Schwi- 
kc^, who sat down before the 
desk 

Count Ferrand took die re- 
maining chair, carried it over 
the metal platform, and sat 
down near die switch, having 
thus the huge chessboard be- 
tween him and his guest. He 
turned a lever finm cme polished 
knob to another, the transit 
causing a wicked, vivid flash 
to illuminate the room with 
the venomous glitter of blue 
lightning. Schwikoff gave a mo- 
mentary st^ at the crackle and 
the blinding light. Then he con- 
tinued his counting in silence. 
At last he looked up and said, 
‘This amount is quite correct.” 

“Please do not move from 
your chair,” commanded the 
Coimt. “I warn you diat the 
chessboard is now a broad belt 
of death between you and me. 
On every disc the current is 
turned, and a man stepping 
anywhere cm the board will re- 
ceive into his body two thou- 
sand volts, killing him instantly 
as with a stroke of lightning 
which, indeed, it is.” 

Ts this a prac^cal joke?” 
asked Schwikcm, turning a lit- 
de pale about the lips, sitting 
still, as he had been orclered to 
do. 
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‘It is i»'actical enough, and 
no joke, as you will leam when 
you kn^ more about it. You 
see this circle erf twenty-four 
knobs at my hand, with each 
knob erf which, alternately, this 
lever communicates when 1 
turn it" 

As the Count ^poke he moved 
the lever, which went crackl- 
ing past a s«ni-ch-cle erf knobs, 
emitting savage gleams of steel- 
like fire as it touched each 
metal projection. 

“From each of tiiese knobs," 
es^lained the Cenmt, as if 1^ 
were giving a scientific lecture, 
“electricity is turned on to a 
certain combination erf squares 
behve you. I began 


speiddng, die iKhole board was 
dectiified; now, a mgn 
walk across that board, and ^ 
chances of reading diis side 
alive would be as t&ee to one. 

Schwikirff s^Hang mddenly 
to his feet, terrcM: in his face, 
and seemed about to mal^ a 
dash for it The old man 
pushed the lever back into its 
former positiem. 

“I want you to understand," 
said die Ooimt suavety, “diat 
upon any movemrat on your 
part, 1 shall instandy dectrify 
the whole board. And please 
rem^ber that, althou^ I can 
make the chessboard as safe as 
the floor, a push on this lever 
and the metm becomes a belt 
of destruction. You must keep 
a cool head on your dioulders, 
Mr. Schwikoff, odierwise you 
have no chance fen* your Ine." 

SCHWIKOFF, standing there 
stealthily drew a revolver from 
his hip pocket. The Count con- 
tinueci in even temes: 

“I see you are armed, and I 
know you are an accurate 
marksman. You may easily 
shoot me dead as I sit ha«. 1 
-have thou^t that all out in 
die moments I have given to 
the consideration of this busi- 
ness. On my desk downstairs 
is a letter to die manager, say- 
ing diat 1 am called suddenly 
to Paris, and that I diall not 
return f^ a mondi. I ask him 
to go on with the wc^k, and 
tell him on no account to al- 
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low anyone to enter this room. 
You might shout till yOu were 
hoarse, but none outside would 
hear you. Tlie walls and ceil- 
ing and floor have been dead- 
oied so effectively that we are 
mactically in a silent, (dosed 
box. There is no exit except up 
throu^ Ae chimney, but if 
you look at the crucible to 
wlrfch I called your attention 
you will see that it is now white 
hot, so diCTe is no escape that 
way. You will, therefore, be 
imprisoned here until you starve 
to death, or until despair craus- 
es you to commit suiedde by 
stepping cm the electrified 
floor." 

“I can shatter your switch- 
boaid frcwi here with bullets.” 

“Try it," said the old man 
calmlv. “The destruction erf the 
switchboard merely means that 
the electricity comes permanent- 
ly on the flbor. If you shatter 
tne switchboard, it then be 
out of my power to release you, 
even if I wished to do so, with- 
out going down stairs ancl turn- 
ing off the electricity at the main. 
I assure you that all these things 
have had my most earnest con- 
sideration, and while it is pos- 
sible that something may have 
been overlooked, it is hardly 
probable that you, in your now 
excited state (rf mind, will chance 
upon that omission." 

Schwikoff sank back in his 
(hair. 

"Why do you wish to murder 
mer^ he aslced. “You may re- 


tain your money, if that is what 
you want, and I shall keep quiet 
about you in the paper.” 

“Oh, I care notmn| for the 
money nor the paper. 

“Is it because I killed your 
predecessor?” 

“My predecessor was my neph- 
ew and my heir. Through his 
duel with you, I am now a child- 
less old man, whose riches are 
but an incumbrance to him, and 
yet those riches would buy me 
freedom were I to assassinate 
you in broad daylight in he 
street. Are you willing now to 
listen to he terms I propose to 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very good. Throw your pis- 
tol into he comer of he room 
beside me; its possession will do 
you no good.'* 

AFTER A moments hestita- 
tion, Schwikoff flung his pistol 
across the metal floor into he 
comer. The old man turned the 
lever to still anoher knob. 

“Now,” he said, “you have a 
chance of life again; thirty-two 
of he squares are electrified, 
and thirty-two are harmless. 
Stand, I beg of you, on he 
s(3uare which belongs to he 
Black King.” 

“And meet my death.” 

“Not on hat square, I assure 
you. It is perfectly safe.” 

But he young man made no 
movement to comply. “I ask you 
to explain your intention." 

“You shall play he most sin- 
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ister game of chess have 
ever engaged in; Deam will be 
your (mponent. You shall have 
the ri^t to the movements of 
the King — one square in any 
direction that you choose. You 
will never be in a positicm in 
whi(^ you have not the choice 
of at least two squares upon 
which you can step with im- 
punity; in fact, you shall have 
at each move the dioice of ei^t 
squares on which to set your 
foot, and as a general thing, 
four of those will mean safety, 
and the other four death, al- 
though sometimes the odds will 
be more heavily against you, and 
sometimes more strongly in your 
favour. If you readi this side 
unscathed, you are then at lib- 
erty to go, while if you touch 
one of die electric squares, your 
death will be instantaneous. 
Then I shall turn o£F the cur- 
rent, place your body in diat 
electrical furnace, turn on the 
current again, with the result 
that for a few moments there 
will be thick, black smoke from 
the chimney, and a handful of 
white ashes in die crucible.” 

“And you run no danger.” 

“No more than you did when 
you stood up against my neph- 
ew, having previously unjustly 
insulted h^. 

“The duel was carried out ac- 
cording to the laws of the code.” 

“The laws of my code are 
more generous. You have a 
chance for your life. My neph- 
ew had no such favour diown 


to him; he was doomed from 
the beginning, and you knew 
it.” 

“He had bera an officer in 
the Fraich Army." 

“He allowed his swcwd arm 
to get out of practice, which 
was wrcmg, of course, and he 
suffered for it. However, we are 
not discussing him; it is your 
fate that is in question. I mve 
you now two minutes in which 
to take your stand (m die Kin^s 
square." 

“And if I refuse?” 

“If you refuse, I turn the elec- 
tricity on the whole board, and 
then I leave you. I will tear up 
the letter which is on my desk 
below, return here in the mom- 
ing, give die alarm, say you 
broke in to rob me of the gold 
which is beside you on the c&ric, 
and give you in charge of die 
audiorities, a disgrac^ man.” 

“But what if I tell the truth?” 

“You would not be believed, 
and I have pleasure in knowing 
that 1 have money aiou^ to 
plac% you in prison for the rest 
of your life. TTie chances are, 
however, that, with die eleo 
tridty fully turned on, diis build- 
ing wdll be burned down bdore 
momin& I fear my insulaticm is 
not perfect enou^ to widistand 
so strong a current. In fact, now 
diat the diou^t has suggested 
itself to me, fire se^ns a good 
solution of die difficulty. I shall 
arrange the wires cm leaving so 
that a confla^ation will break 
out within an hour after my de- 
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paxture, I can assure you, 
you will not be rescued by the 
firemen wh^ they imderstand 
their danger from live wires in 
a building ffcm which, I will 
tell them, it is impossible to cut 
off the electricity. Now, sir, you 
have two minutes." 

SCHWIKOFF stood still while 
Ferrand cocmted the seconds 
left to him; finally, as die time 
was about to expire, he stepped 
on the King's square, and stood 
there, swaying ^^dy, drops erf 
perspiration gathering on his 
crow. 

"BraoaT cried the Count, “you 
see, as I told you, it is perfidy 
safe. I give you two minutes to 
make your next move." 

Schwikoff, with white lips, 
stepped diagonally to die square 
of the Queen’s Pawn, and stood 
diere, breathing har^ but un- 
harmed. 

“Tuw minutes to make the 
next move," said the old man, in 
the unimpassicMied tones of a 
judge. 

“No, no!" shouted Schwikoff 
excite^y, “I made my last move 
at once; I have nearly four min- 
utes. I am not to be hurried; 
I must ke^ my head cool. I 
have, as you see, superb con- 
trol over myself." 

His voice had now risen to a 
g TTftam, and his open hand drew 
die perspiration down ffcrni his 
brow over his face, streaking it 
grhnly. 

“I am cahnl* he dmeted, his 


knees knoddng togedier, “but 
this is no game of chess; it is 
murder. In a game of chess I 
could take all the time I wanted 
in considering a move.” 

“True, truer said the old man 
suavely, leaning back in his 
chair, ^though his hand never 
left ffie black handle of the lev- 
er. “You are in the right. I apolo- 

g 'ze for my infringCTaent of the 
ws of chess; take all the time 
you wish, we have the ni^t be- 
fore us." 

Schwikoff stood there long in 
the ominous silence, a silence 
interrupted now and then by a 
startling crackle from die direc- 
tion erf the glowing electric fur- 
nace. The air seemed charged 
with electricity and almost \m- 
breathable. The time given him, 
so far ffom being an advantage, 
disintegrated his nerve, and as 
he looked fearfully over the met- 
al chessboard the copper squares 
seemed to be glowing red hot, 
and the dangerous illusion that 
the steel squares were cool and 
safe became uppermost in his 
mind 

He curbed with difficulty his 
desire to plunge, and stood bal- 
ancing hims elt on his left foot, 
cautiously approaching die steel 
square with nis right toe. As the 
boot neared the steel square, 
Schwikoff felt a strange thrill 
pass through his bexiy. He drew 
back his fcxit quickly with a yell 
of terror, and stood, his body in- 
chning now to the ri^t, now to 
(Turn to page 69) 
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THE INTERESTED reader 
may fold die tale of ggg p pr 
Hauser’s strange life and Strang- 
er death related at some I^gUi 
in volume eleven of the Encg- 
dopaedia Britatwica. And per- 
haps the story of noiigln ^ Zad- 
ig’s life and aeadi will be there 
some day, too. 


For Dou^as Zadig was als n 
a man frcxn nowhere, a man 
1^0 came out of the mists and 
died in the snow — just as Kas- 
par Hauser had over ooe hun- 
dred years ago. 

Ihis is die story of Douglas 
Zadig’s last day oa earth, and 


Like Kospor Hauser, he appeared from no- * 
where; and like Hauser, he died strangely . . . • 
1 1 1 iMt , } m u n’ - i n I m i vi ' yi - 


Copyugb l 1950 by Gblninfaia IHiblicatioD, kic. for Famous 
wsTHcnvE Storibs, Jna^ by pennisrion d Cdbimbia Poblica- 
Cion^ htc. 
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Letters oontmue to ccnoe in, te- 
forring to Simon Ailc; and while 
some of ytni do not care for ED- 
WARD D. HOCITs investigator, tbe 
requests fw more of this series ex- 
oera &e expressions of dissent. Hiere 
are, however, two Simon Arks — 
the second, appar^idy inhabiting a 
parallel tune-w(»'ld, is a somewhat 
)^)unger man, and k litde mme than 
the usual private eye, Innlrfng into 
sexy crime cases — so there are a 
immber of stories which seem to 
be part of the series, but actually 
are not Not die original s^es, any- 
way. 

of die people who were with 
him when he died . . . 

It was a cold, bleak Friday 
afternoon in early November 
194— when Simon Ark call^ me 
at my office. 1 was in the midst 
of (mecking some final galley 
proofs for our January books, 
but I tossed th^ aside when 
1 recognized bis voice on the 
line. “Simonl How’ve you been?” 

“Busy,” he replied. “How 
would you like to go up to Maine 
for die wedcend?^ 

“Maine? In November? No- 
body goes up there except hunt- 
ers th^ time of year.” 

“Hunters and publishers,” Si- 
mon Ark corrected; “I want to 
see a man, and since he’s a writ- 
er of sorts, I thought it might 
good to take you along. That 
is, if you’re free . . .” 

I’d learned long ago diat an 
invitation frmn Simon Ark was 
nevCT as casual as it sounded. 


If he was going up to Maine 
for the weekend mere was a 
reason for it, and I wanted to 
be with him. “I’m free,” I said. 
“When should I meet you?” 

“Can you be at Grand Cen- 
tral at six? We’ll take the New 
Haven part of the way.” 

“I’ll be there. At the informa- 
tion booth . . 

I called my wife after that, 
explaining the reason for my 
sudden trip. She knew Simon 
Ark almost as well as I did, and 
she was one of the few people 
in this world who understood. 
She said goodbye to me with 
that litde catch in her breath 
diat told me she’d be waiting 
for whatever adventures I had 
to relate upon my return. 

And then I was off, on a week- 
end I was never to forget . . . 

ID FIIRST MET Simon Ark 
years before, when I was still 
a newspaper reporter; and 
though I’a lost track of him for 
several years, he’d turned up 
again recendy to r^ew our 
friendship. He was an odd man 
by any ^ndards, a tall, heavy- 
set figure with an eimressicm 
diat was at times saintly. 

My experiences with him in 
the past, togedier with the tales 
he’d related to me over a beer 
or a ^ass of wine, told me that 
he was someone not really of 
our world at aU. He belonged 
to the world of the past — to 
the world of tbe supernatural, 
perhaps, but certainly not to die 
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world of Twentirth Century 
America. 

He was a man who was 
searching searching for what 
he odlea the Ultimate Evil* the 
devil himself. Td lauded at 
first, or thought possibly diat he 
was a little crazy; but I didn’t 
laugh any m(»c, and I knew 
that if anything he was the san- 
est man in the world. He found 
evil evenwhere, because there 
was evil everywhere, and I 
knew that someday he would 
have his wish; someday he 
would confront Satan hiinself. 

That was why I always wrat 
with him when he askra. He’d 
been searching for a long time, 
and the meeting might never 
take place in my lifetime; but 
if it did 1 want^ to be ^ere, 
too. 

So that was why I was with 
him as the train rumbled north 
toward New England that night. 
‘^What’s it all about this time, 
Simon?^ I asked finally, when 
no information was forthcom- 
ing. 

HE GAZED out the train 
window, almost as if he could 
see something in the darkness 
besides the irregular patterns of 
light from builmngs and roads. 

Presently he asked, “Did you 
ever hear of a man called Dpug-- 
las ^dig?” 

The name seemed . somphpvv 
familiar^ but X h^ .tp sh^ my 
heai is j^er^r , . ; 

^e is ai' man. from ndwhc^ 


a man widiout famify or coun- 
try, a man without a past You 
may have read about him some 
ten years ago, when he walked 
out of an En^ish mist one night 
to become an overnight sensa- 
tion.” 

“I ronember now,” I said. “He 
was a youth about twenty at 
the time, and he claimed to have 
no memory (tf his past life. He 
s^ke En^sh very pom-ly, and 
his clcAhes were almost rags. 
The only thing he remembered 
was that his first name was 
Douglas. When they found him, 
he was carrying a worn French 
copy (rf Voltaire’s novel Zadig, 
so the newspapers named him 
Douglas Zadig. 

"Y«i have a good memory for 
details,” Simon Ark said. “As 
you probably remmnbar, this 
Dougms Zadig has remained a 
complete mystery. His fri^er- 
prints were not on file anywhere 
in the world; his picture has 
never been identifiw by any- 
one. He is simply a man wim- 
out a past” 

“I lost track of him a few 
years back, drough,” I told Si- 
mon. “WhatTs he been doing 
recently?” 

“I ran into him a few years 
ago in Lcmdon,” Sinxm Ark 
continued. “I was in England to 
investigate an odd happening in 
Devonshire,, and I happens to 
hear him sr^aking' at a soft of 
rally. He’s become quite a \^t- 
er and jSpeaker in some drd^ 
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— a sort of prophet I suppose 
you'd call him.” 

“Is tois the man were going 
up to Maine to see?” 

“Quite correct. He came to 
this country with an American 
doctor two years ago. Tne doc- 
tm: — a man named Adam Ha- 
ger — has actually adopted mm 
as a son, and tne two of them 
are living in Maine.” 

“Odd, but hardly in your field 
of investigation, is it Simon?” 

The train rumbled on through 
the small New i!.ngiand towns, 
along the dark waiUng waters 
Long Island Sound. Around 
us, people were drifting into 
sleep, and the seat lights were 
bemg dimmed. 

Simon Ark took a slim vol- 
ume from his pocket and held 
it out for my examin ation, 1 
glanced at the cov^ and saw 
that the unlikely title was. On 
The Eternal War Between The 
Forces Of Good And The Forces 
Of Evil. The author was Doug- 
las Zadig. 

“So?” 1 questioned. 

Simon Ark returned the book 
to his pocket. “The odd thmg 
about this book — as vrith all m 
Douglas 21adig’s writings and 
speeches — is that his apparent- 
ly-new philosc^y is actually 
lifted almost word-for-word 
fr om the teachings a religious 
leader named Zoroaster, who 
lived seven cerOmies b^ore 
Christ . . .* 

IT TOOK us utii SaAsuday 


Dooa to reach our destination, 
a small town called Katanoin in 
the northern part of the state. 
It was cold up nere, and a fresh 
layer of snow already covered 
the ground. All around us were 
mountains and lakes and for- 
ests, and it seemed impossible 
that such a place could be only 
a smgie nignt's journey from 
New york. 

There was a small hotel of 
sorts, where we left what few 
belongings we’d brought along. 
It was all but empty now, but 
in another week 1 imagined it 
would be full of sportsmen up 
from Bangor and Boston. 

“You fellows hunters?” the 
room clerk asked us. “Little 
early in the season for good 
hunting.” 

“We re hunters of a very spe- 
cial type of game,” Simon Ark 
replied. “Can you direct us to 
the house of Doctor Haga:?” 

“Sure; it’s right at the edge 
of town, where the road turns. 
Big white plac«. You can’t miss 
it 

“Thank you.” 

Tfre house of Doctor Hager 
was indeed easy to find; and 
from the look of the barren 
white fields that surrounded it, 
1 guessed that someone had 
once tried fanning the land. 

E^or Haga himseU was 
average in almo^ evay respect. 
He might have Yteea a tyi»cal 
ccHintry doctor, hd. he mi^t 
just as well ^ve been a big 
businesauai. Hiae was a 
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look of shrewdness about his 
eyes that contrasted with the 
weak smile that seemed always 
on his lips. 

Simon Ark explained that we 
were from a New York publish- 
ing company, and had come up 
to speak with Douglas Zadig 
about the possibility of doing 
one of his books. 

“Come in, by all means,” Doc- 
tor Hager urged us. “I’m sure 
Douglas will be happy to speak 
with you. There are so many 
people interested in his work 

The bouse was even larger 
than it had seemed from out- 
side, and we saw at once that 
we were not the only visitors. 
A handsome young woman of 
perhaps thirty, and an older 
man with thin, drawn features 
were sitting in the living room. 

Doctor Hager took diarge of 
the introductions, and I learned 
that the woman was a Mrs. Eve 
Brent, from Chicago. Hje older 
man was Charles Kingsley, and 
I recognized him as a retired 
manufacturer, whose name was 
prenninent in financial circles. 

“These are some New York 
publishers,” Doctor Hager an- 
nounced proudly, “who have 
come all die way ^ here to 
talk with Douglas.” "nien, turn- 
ing to us, he explained, “Our 
house here is always .open to 
vasitMs. Mrs. Brent and Mr. 
Kingsley are staying with us fw 
a few weeks, to try and find 
tihanselv^ spiritually.”, 


I had taken the chair next to 
Mrs. Brent, and 1 asked her 
where Douglas Zadig was, just 
to get the conversation started. 

“He’s upstairs in his room; I 
think he’ll be down shortly.” 

“You’re a long way from Chi- 
cago, aren’t you?” I asked. 

“My . . . my husband died a 
few years back. Since then, Ive 
just been at loose ends, travel- 
ing to Eun^e and South Ameri- 
ca; it wasn’t until I read one of 
Douglas Zadigs books that I 
found myself again.” 

I saw that Simon was busy 
talking with Hager and Mr. 
Kingsley. But all conversation 
stopped with the sudden en- 
trance of a thin young man 
whom I knew to be Douglas 
Zadig. 

He was taller than I’d sup- 
posed, with gaunt, pointed fea-r 
tures of the type that stayed in 
your memory. ’There was a slight 
limp to his walk, and I remem- 
bered reading now that he’d 
had the limp when he first ap- 
peared, more than ten years ago 
in England. 

“I'm sorry to be late,” he 
apolo^ed, in a rich full voice, 
with barely a trace of En^sh 
accent. “But it happened again.” 

Whatever it was that had 
“happened” was enough to bring 
gasps from the Doctor and die 
two guests. Hager rubied to 
Dou^^ Zadig*s side and 
ly examined ms head. 

“The same as before Ad< 

die yoimg man ^ 
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was shaving, when suddenly I 
felt this blow on the temple; 
there's not much blood this 
time, though.” 

“The skin is broken, diou^,” 
Doctor Hager said. “Just like 
the other time.” 

Simon Ark rose from his chair 
and went forward to examine 
the young man. “Just what is the 
trouble here?” he asked, ad- 
dressing the question to the four 
of them. 

It was Mrs. Brent at my side 
who answered. “Douglas has 
been the victim of two mysteri- 
ous attacks, both while he was 
alone in his room. We ... we 
think it might be the . . . the 
devil ...” 

I SAW SIMON ARK’S quiet 
eyes come alive at the word, 
and I knew that in some mys- 
terious way he’d come into con- 
flict again with the Evil he eter- 
nally sought. From outside, a 
slight wind stirred the barren 
trees; and tluough the window 
I could see a brief guest of 
snow eddy up into the air. 

Charles Kingsley snmted and 
took out a cigar. “This whole 
business is nons«ise. We’re not 
living in the Middle Ages any 
more; the devil doesn’t come 
around attacking people.” 

“I fear you’re quite wrong,” 
Simon Ark spoke quietly. “Satan 
is just as real today as he was 
a thousand years ago; and 
diere’s no reason to suppose 
that his tactics have digged 


any in that time. If I were more 
certain he was among us, in 
fact, Td suggest a rite of exor- 
cism.” 

“We’d need a priest for that,” 
Mrs. Brent said; “there isn’t one 
within miles of here.” 

Simon Ark shook his head. “In 
the early days of Christianity, 
it was quite common for lay 
persons to exorcise die devil. 
But I would not want to at- 
tempt it under the present dr- 
cumstances.” 

Douglas Zadig spoke from 
the doorway, where he’d re- 
mained during Simon Ark’s brief 
examination. “Just what do you 
mean by that, sir? You talk cxid- 
ly for a book publisher.” 

“I have other professions. I 
refer to the peculiar doctrine 
ou preach as to the eternal war 
etween the two great forces 
of good and evil. It reminds one 
somewhat of the teadiings of 
Zoroaster.” 

The young man seemed to 
pale sli^tly at the name. “I . . . 
I have reaa about his doctrines, 
of course. But if you’d com- 
pleted your study of my teach- 
ngs and published works, I think 
you’d find that my theory of 
evil holds that, as a force, it is 
a part of God, and is willed by 
Him — not that it is a separate 
and distinct power.” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. 2^dig,” 
Simon Ark said with almost a 
chudde, “Thomas Aquinas dis- 
proved that idea seven hundred 
years aga In case you’re not 
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familiar with it 1 refer you to 
chapters 39 and 95 in Book One 
of his SufTuna Contm Gentiles. 
For a preach^ of a new re- 
ligion, you seem to be quite 
cfflifused as to your own doc- 
trine.* 

Douglas Zadig turned cm him 
with blazing eyes. *1 need not 
listen to these insults in mv own 
house,” he said, and turned hrom 
the room. Doctor Hager ran aft- 
er him and followed him onto 
the front porch. 

KINGSLEY AND Mrs. Brent 
seemed shocked at Simcm Ark’s 
tactics; I walked over close 
enough to speak to him wiUiout 
their hearing us. “Perhaps you 
were a little hard cm me fel- 
low, Simon; I’m sure he means 
no harm.” 

‘*Whether he means harm or 
not, the fact remains diat false 
teachings like that can always 
cause harm.” 

Docrtcw Hager returned to us 
then, and Uirough the window 
we could see Douglas Zadig 
walking c^ ac^'oss a snOw-cx>v- 
ered field, his open jacket flap- 
ping in the breeze. “He’s gone 
for a wall^,” the doctor infcnmed 
US; “he wants to be alcme with 
his thoughts.” 

Simcm Aric walked to the win- 
dow and watched him until be 
was ouA of si^ ov^ a bifl of 
snow. 

"R^ly,” Mk. Brent said, “I 
flunk ycxi owe ten an apc^ogy 
wh^ he retWBS. hi bis cmn 


way, he’s a great man.” 

Simcm Ark turned from the 
window and faced the four of 
us. “Have any erf you ever heard 
the story of Kaspar Hauser?" he 
asked quietly. And when he saw 
our blank ejqiressicms, he went 
on, “Kaspar Hauser was a Ger- 
man youth of about sixteen, 
who appeared suddenly in 
Nuremberg in May of 1828. He 
was dressy as a peasant, and 
seemed to remember nothing of 
bis past life. In his possession 
were found two letters, sup- 
posedly written by the boy’s 
mother and his ^ardian. A pro- 
fessor in Nurwimeig undertook 
his educ^tiem, and he remained 
there and in Ansbach until his 
death in 1833. Twice before his 
death, while he was living with 
the professor, he sufferecT mys- 
terious wounds; and his death 
frcmi a stab wound while he 
was walking in a park during 
the winto: has never been ex- 
jrfained.” 

Doctor Hager spoke from be- 
tween tightened li^. “Just what 
are you driving atr* 

“I am su^esting that Doug- 
las Zadig’s me, his appearanc:e 
emt erf nowhere in En^nd ten 
years ago, his hiend&p wi^ 
you, do^cr, and even tte two 
odd woimds he has rec^nfly 
niflered, ferflow very closely ^ 
^ of Ka^iar Hauser.” 

Mrs. Brent was still beside 
me, 9ad ha: Bikers dugunoon- 
«(aou|ly..iBto my ana. 
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you’re right. What does that 
prove?” 

“Don’t any erf you see it?” 
Simon Ark asked. “This man we 
all know as Douglas Zadig has 
no life erf his own. Everj^thing 
he has done and said has been 
done and said before in this 
world. He bears the name of a 
fictional character from French 
literature; he teaches a doctrine 
of a man dead nearly three 
thousand years, and he lives the 
life of a man from the nine- 
teenth century. I don’t propose 
to erolain it — I am only stating 
the mets . . 

'There was silence when he 
finished speaking, and the four 
erf us who were with him in the 
room looked at each other with 
questioning glances. There was 
something here which was be- 
yond our understanding. Some- 
thing . . . 

Doctor Hager broke the si- 
lence. “How . . . how did this 
man . . . this Kaspar Haus^ 
die?” 

“He was stabbed to death 
while walking alone in a park. 
There were no other f(X)tprints 
in the snow, and yet the wound 
could not have been self-in- 
flicted. The mystery has never 
been solved.” 

As if with one body our eyes 
went toward the winciow where 
last we’d seen Douglas Zadig 
walking. And I knew there was 
but a sinc^e. fliou^t in our 
nriads. 

Jtestor Hag^r^ pdfed coat 


from the closet and threw it 
ovCT his shoulders. “No, not 
that way,” he said, giving voice 
to the fear that was in all our 
minds. “He’ll come back the 
other way, at the rear of the 
house.” 

WE RAN OUT, Hager and 
Simon Ark in the lead, closely 
followed by Kingsley, Mrs. 
Brent and myself. We gave 
only a passing glance to the 
single set of footprints leading 
off over the hill, and then we 
ran around the back of the big 
white house. 

It was cold, but somehow we 
didn’t notice the c»ld. We saw 
only the snow — cleas and 
white ainl unmarked ahead of 
us — and far away in the dis- 
tance across the field, the lone 
figure of Douglas Zadig walk- 
ing back toward us. 

He walked quickly, with the 
steady gait of a young, vigor- 
ous man. 'The min layer of 
snow did not impede his feet, 
and his short jacket flapped in 
the breeze as if it were a sum- 
mer’s day. When he saw us, he 
waved a greeting, and seemed 
to walk a little faster toward 
us. 

He was perhaps a hundred 
yards away when it har^ned. 
He stopped short, as if struck 
by a blow, and his hands flew 
to his left side. And even at 
this distance we could see the 
look of sh(x;k and surprise on 
his face. 
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He staggered, almost fell, 
and then continued staggering 
toward us, his hands clutching 
at his side. “IVe been stabbed,” 
he shouted. “IVe been stabbed.” 
And already we could see the 
bloody trail he was leaving in 
the snow . . . 

Doctor Hager was the first 
to break the spell, and he 
dashed forward to meet the 
wounded man, with the rest of 
us in close pursuit. When Hager 
was still some twenty yards 
from him, Douglas Zadig fell 
to his knees in the snow; and 
now the blood was reddening 
his shirt and gushing out be- 
tween his fingers. He looked 
at us once more, with that same 
surprised expression on his 
face, and then he toppled over 
in the snow. 

Hager was the first to reach 
him, and he bent over and 
quickly turned the body back 
to examine the wound. Then 
he let it fall again and looked 
up at us. 

“He’s dead . . .”* he said 
simply . . . 

We knew it was impossible, 
and we stood there and looked 
down at the impossible and 
perhaps we j^ayed. 

“He must have been shot,” 
Eve Brent said; but then Doc- 
tor Hager showed us the wound, 
and it was clearly that of a 
knife. 

“He stabbed himself,” Charles 
Kmgsley said, but I ki^w that 


Kingsley didn’t even believe it 
hin^lf. There was no knife in 
the wound, no knife back there 
in the snow; and Hager settled 
it by pointing out that such a 
wound would be difficult to 
self-inflict, and impossible while 
the five of us watched him. 

We w^t back to where die 
blood-stains started, and search- 
ed in the snow for something, 
anything — even the footprints 
of an invisible man. But there 
was nothing. The snow was un- 
marked, except for the blood- 
stains and the single line of 
footprints. 

And then we stood there and 
looked at the body and looked 
at each other and waited for 
somebody else to say something. 

“I suggest we call the local 
police, OT the state troopers,” 
Simon Ark said finally. 

And so we left the body of 
Douglas Zadig where it lay in 
the snow and went back into 
the house. And waited for the 
police. 

AND WHEN they came — 
a bent old man, who was the 
local barber and also at times 
the constable, and a wiser one, 
who was the town doctor and 
also its coroner, we knew no 
more. 

Could the wound ha^ been 
inflict^ by someoneym the 
other side of tiie^''hul, before 
he came into view? Tliat was 
my questiGn, but die half- 
fcnmed thecuy in my mind died 
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even before it was bom. The 
blood had only started at the 
point where we’d seen him 

a his side; and besides that 
doctors agreaJ that such 
a wound would cause almost 
instantaneous death. It was a 
wonder he’d even managed to 
walk as far as he did. 

And presently the barber, 
who was the constable, and 
the doctor who was the coroner, 
I^, taking the body of Doug- 
las 21adig with them. 

Simon Ark continued to gaze 
out the window at the occas- 
ional snowflakes that were 
drifting down from above. Mrs. 
Brent and I managed somehow 
to make coffee for the others, 
but for a long time no one 
spoke. 

Presently I heard Simon Ark 
mumble, "The man from no- 
where . . . Nowhere . . .” And 
seeing me watching him, he 
continued, “Dear, beauteous 
death, the jewel of the justi 
Shining nowhere but in the 
dark; what mysteries do lie be- 
yond thy dust, could man out- 
look that markl* 

Wh«i he saw my puzzled 
ei^ressicni, he explained, “The 
Hnes are not original with me. 
Tbey were written back in the 
17th Century by Henry 
Vaughan.” 

"E)oes that tell you what 
killed Dou<^^as Zadig out there 
in die snow?” 

He smiled at me, something 
he rarely did. "The answer to 


our m)^ery might better be 
found in Shakespeare than in 
Vaughan.” 

“’^en you do know!” 

“Perhaps . . ..” 

“I read a story once, about 
a fellow who was murdered 
with a dagger made of ice.” 

‘That melted and left no 
trace? Well, you’d hardly ex- 
pect a dagger of ice to melt 
when the outside temperature 
is below freezing, would you?” 

“I ^ess not,” I admitted. 
“But if it wasn’t done in any of 
the ways we’ve mentioned, uien 
it must have been supernatural. 
Do you really mean that Doug- 
las Zadig was possessed of the 
devil?” 

But Simon Ark only repeated 
his favorite word. “Perhaps . . .” 

T dcMi’t care,” Charles Kinks- 
ley was saying, in the loud voice 
rd come to expect from hnm. 
Tm not a suspect, and I don’t 
intend to stay here any longer. 
I came because I believed in 
the teachings and writings of 
Douglas Zadig; now that he’s 
dead there’s no reason for me 
to remain any longer.” 

Doctor Hager shrugged and 
gave up the argument. “You’re 
certainly free to leave any time 
you want to. Mister Kingsley. 
Believe me, this awful tragedy 
strikes me a much greater blow 
than anyone else.” 

Mrs. Brent had taken out a 
checkbook and her pen. "Well, 
ni still give you the money as 
I promised, Dr. Hager. If noth- 
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ing perhaps you can erect 
a memorial of s(Mne sort.” 

1 could see that she was set- 
ious. I had known Douglas Za- 
dig for only a short time on 
the final day of his life, but 1 
could see dmt he’d had a pro- 
found effect on die lives cA 
these pe<^le and odiers like 
them. To me he had be^ (mly 
a name half-r^embered fnnn 
the news st<mes of ten years 
ago, but to some he had be- 
come apparently the preadier 
ai a new belief. 

AND THEN Simon Ark 
spoke again *1 would like you 
peoj^e to remain for ano^er 
hour if you would I think I will 
be able to show you the man- 
ner in which Dmiglas Zadig 
died.” 

“If you can do diat,” Kings- 
ley said, “it’s worth waiting for. 
But if there really is some sort 
of devil around here, 1 sure 
don’t want to stay.” 

“I promise you that I'll pro- 
tect vou all from die force that 
struck down Dou^as Zadig,” 
Simon Ark said. “I have one 
question, thou^: Dr. Hager, 
ao you keep any chickens 
herer 

“Chickens?” Hag^ repeated 
with a puzzled frown. “Why, 
no; there’s a place down the 
road that raises them, thou^. 
V^hy?” 

“I wondered,” he replied, and 
then he would say no mom. Af- 
ter that, be disa^eared into a 


remote section of the house and 
the four of us were left alone. 
We knew that the state police 
would be arriving b^ore Icmg, 
to continue die investigation; 
and I could understancT why 
Kingsley and Mrs. Brent were 
anxious to get away. 

They were beginning to grow 
resdess again when Simon Ark 
reaj^ear^ this time holding 
in his han^ the small ansated 
c^oss he always carried. “If 
you pec^le will accompany me 
outside, 1 believe I will be able 
to diow y^ how Douglas Za- 
dig met ms death.” 

^ou mean you Imow who 
killed him.” 

“In a wav I suppose I was 
re^onsible for his death,” Simon 
Ark answered. “The least I c^ 
do is to avenge it . . .” 

We followed him outside, to 
the snow-covered field very 
near the spot where Douglas 
^dig had died just an hour 
earlier. The four of us paused 
at the edge of the snow, but 
Simon Ark walked on, imtil he 
was some fifty feet away fimn 
us. 

Then he stood dim%, looking 
up at the bleak November sky 
and at die distant trees and 
mountains. And he seemed to 
be v«y mudi alone . . . 

He held the strange ansated 
cross above his head, and chant- 
ed a few words in the Cqptic 
lan^^ge I’d come to know so 

Frcan somewhere a large bird 
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swooped in a giant circle over- 
head. It might have been an 
eagle, or a vmture, lured north 
into the cold weaker by some 
unknown quirk erf nature. We 
watched it until it disappeared 
into a low brooding cloud bank, 
and then our eyes returned to 
Simon Ark. 

He still stood there, chanting 
in the strange tongue, as it 
calling upon some demons from 
the dark past. He stood there 
for what seemed an eternity, 
and what must have been the 
longest five minutes of my life. 

And then it happened. 

Again. 

He dropp^ his hand sudden- 
denlly to his side, and when 
they came away we could see 
the blood. He took a single 
step forward and then col- 
lapsed on his face in the snow, 
one outstretched hand still 
clutching the ansated cross. 

We rushed forward behind 
Adam Hager, and I could feel 
my knees growing weak at the 
sight before us. Simon Ark, 
whom I’d come to think of as 
almost an invincible man, had 
been struck down by the same 
force that had Idll^ Douglas 
Zadig . . . 

Dr. Hager reached him first, 
and felt for his heart. And 
then . . . 

... In a moment I’ll never 
forget. Simon Ark suddenly 
came alive, and rolled over in 
the snow, pinning Hager be- 
neath him 
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And we all saw, in Hager's 
outstretched helpless hand, the 
glftaming blade a tbin steel 
dagger . . . 

“THEY WERE just a couple 
of small-time swindle woo 
came cdc^e to hitting the big 
mcmey,” Simcm Ark said later, 
when the State Police had tak- 
away the cursing, struggling 
figure of Dr. Hager. 

We were back inside — 
Kingsley, Mrs. Brent, several 
police crfficers, and myself — 
and listening to Simon Arks 
explanation. Somehow the ten- 
sion of the past few hours was 
gone, and we were a friendly 
group of people who might 
have been discussing the re- 
sults of the day’s football games. 

“It’s always difficult to ima- 
gine yourself as the victim of 
a swindlei,” he was saying, “but 
I saw at once diat Zadig and 
Hager had invited you two here 
for tbe purpose of getting mon- 
ey fr'om you. We might never 
Imow how many dozens were 
here before you, people who’d 
read Zadig’s book and writt«i 
to him. If you’ll check further, 
I thin k you’ll find that die 
book’s publication was paid for 
by Zamg and Hager, and that 
most of his speaJdng engage- 
ments were phoney, too — like 
his occasion^ limping” 

“He did ask us for money to 
carry out various projects,” 
Kingsley admitted. 

“As I’ve already told you,” 


Sim<» Aik continued, “tbe very 
fact that his name, his life, and 
his so-called doctrine were 
copied frcnn die past made me 
suspect a swindle of some sort. 
Ther^^as just nothing original 
a^ut the man; his was a life 
copied out of an encycl<pedia. 
I suppose after he met Hager 
in I^ndon, die two of them 
thou^t up die scheme. I ima- 
gine you’ll find t^t Hager has 
tried this sort of thing before 
under various names.” 

“But what about the mur- 
der?” Mrs. Brent wanted to 
know. “Why should Hager kill 
his partner in crime?” 

“I fear it was because of my 
arrival. My detailed questions 
about Zadig’s teachings caught 
Aem both off guard; and Hager, 
especially, knew that I m^t 
uncover their whole plot. When 
1 mentioned the parallels be- 
tween the attacks on Zadig and 
Kaspar Hauser, as well as those 
between the doctrines of Za- 
dig and Zoroaster. Haga: knew 
I was getting too close. When 
he and Zadig went out on die 
porch together before, I ima- 
gine they set im the final act 
of the Hauser drama, in which 
Zadig was to be wounded by 
a devil that had taken posses- 
sion of him. I suppose this was 
the final try for the money, and 
perhaps they’d done die whole 
performance before.” 

“Only this time it was real,” 
I said; “^s time Hager really 
killed him . . 
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“Corrert. You’ll remember it 
was Hager who asked how 
Hauser had been killed — and 
Hager who got us out of the 
bouse, so we could have front 
row seats for the final act. The 
actual mechanics of the mur- 
der are simple, once you know 
they were both swindlers. 
Thore’s an old tridc among 
confidence men — I believe it’s 
called a ‘cackle-bladder’ — a 
smaH membranous bag filled 
with chicken blood or die like, 
which the swindler crushes to 
his body in order to appear 
wounded, after his confederate 
hffs fired a blank pistol at him. 
Douglas ^di& wmking toward 
us acrcKs the field, simply burst 
the bladder on his side and did 
a good job of acting. Hager, 
who natiirally was expecting it 
all, easily managed to move 
fastest and reacm the 1x)dy 
first. At this point, to make it 
look as realistic as possible, Ha- 
ger was to wound Zadig slight- 
ty with a spring-knife hidden 
up his sleeve . . .” 

HE PAUSED, and we re- 
m^bered the scene in the 
snow; and die horror of what 
was coming dawned on us all. 

“And then, while Douglas 
Zadig braced himself so as to 
remain motionless when the 
knife cut into him, his partner 
released die spring knife up his 
sleeve, and sent the steel blade 
deep into Zadig’s side, strai^t 
for the heart . . ." 


Charles Kingsley stirred slight- 
ly, and Mrs. Brent was begin- 
ning to look sick. But diere 
wasn’t much more, and Simon 
Ark continued. "Both doctors 
told us such a wound would 
have caused almost instantane- 
ous deadi, and that made me 
wonder about the wounded 
man walking as far as he did. 
Anything’s possible, of course, 
but it seemed far more likely 
that Hager had killed him as 
he bent over the body.” 

“But,” I objected, “why did 
he have the nerve to try to kill 
you in the same way? When you 
pulled the trick with the chick- 
en blood he must have realized 
you knew.” 

It wasn’t chicken blood,” Si- 
mon Ark corrected widi a sli^t 
smile. “I was forced to use or- 
dinary ketchup, but I knew Ha- 
ger would try to kill me, even 
though he realized I was only 
waiting to grab the knife from 
his sleeve. He had no choice, 
really. Once I was on to his 
trick, I had only to explain it; 
and an analysis of the various 
blood stains on Zadig’s shirt 
would have proved me correct. 
His only chance was to be faster 
with his spring-knife than I was 
with my hands. Luckily, he 
wasn’t, or you mi^t have had 
a second impossiMe death on 
your hands.” 

He said it as if he meant it; 
but somehow I had the feeling 
that his life had never really 
been in danger. I had the feel- 
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ing that it would be awfully 
dimcult to loll Simon Ark . . . 

AND SO WE departed from 
the little town in Maine, and 
journeyed back toward the 
slightly warmer wilds of Man- 
hattan. A search of the house 
had turned up nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars in contribu- 
tions from Zadig’s followers, and 
we began to mink that Hager 
had possibly been thinking of 
that, too, when he plunged the 
knife into his partner’s side. 

“One thing, though, Simon,” 
1 said as the train Sundered 
throu^ the New England night. 
“Just where did Dougin Zadig 
ever come from? V^at hap- 
pened in that London mist ten 
years ago?” 

“There are things that are 
never e^lained,” he answered 
simply. “But several explana- 
tions present themselves. The 
copy of the novel in French 
suggests — now tibat we know 
the man’s true character — that 


even at this early age l:je was 
trying to fool the publib into 
mining him Frendi instead of 
English. 1 dcm’t know the real 
answer, and probably never will; 
but if a young man had avoided 
military service during Eng- 
land’s darkest hours, he might 
well have had to think up a 
sch^e to protect himself in a 
postwar world full of returning 
veterans.” 

“Of coursel” I agreed. “He 
was a draft-dodger; that would 
explain why his fingerprints 
weren’t on file with the army, 
or elsewherel” 

But Simon Ark was g azin g 
out the window, into the night, 
and he replied in a quiet voice. 
“There are other possible ex- 
planations, of course, but I pre- 
fer not to dwell on them. Doug- 
las Zadig is dead, like Kasper 
Hauser before him, and there 
are some things better left un- 
explained, at least in this world.” 

And after that he said no 
more about it . . . 
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die left, like a tall tree hesitating 
before its fall. To save himself 
he crouched. 

“Mercyl Mercy!” he cried. “I 
have been puni^ed enough* I 
killed the man, but his deadi 
was sudden, and not fiendish tor- 
ture like this. I have been pun- 
idied enough.” 

T^ot so, said the old man. 
“An eye for an eye.” 

All self-control abandoned the 
victim. From his crouching po- 
sition he sprang like a tiger. Al- 
mc^ before his out-stretched 
han^ touched the polished met- 
al his body straightened and 
stiffened with a jerk, and as he 
fell, with a hissing sound, dead 
on the chessboard, the old man 
turned the levCT free from the 


fatal knob. There was no com- 
passion in his hard face for the 
executed man, but instead his 
eyes glittered widi the sden- 
tific fervour of research. He rose, 
tinned the body over widi his 
foot, drew off one of the boots, 
and tore from the inside a thin 
sole of cork. 

“Just as I thought,” he mur- 
mured. “Oh, the irony of ignor- 
ance! There existed, after all, 
the one condition I had not pro- 
vided for. I knew he was pro- 
tected Ae moment he stepped 
upon Ae second square, and, if 
his courage had not deserted 
him, he could have walked un- 
harmed across Ae board, as Ae 
just, in mediaeval times, passed 
throu^ Ae ordeal of Ae red- 
hot jMOugh-shares.” 
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THE MOON was shining 
brightly in Central Park that 
summer evening in 192— as Po- 
lice Lieutenant Hines went at 
a leisurely pace toward his 
hcnne. He’d been at a party, 
and it had been a tiresome one, 
as &r as he was concerned. 


The gravel under his feet 
crunched and crackled. He 
pulled a cto out of his pocket 
and lifted it. The path curved 
and recurved. It came out at 
the edge of the lake and fol- 
lowed along its dwre. And the 
moon was rising hi^ above the 


The clipped, precise voice said, "Look at the j 
moon." And as they watched, the moon wenti 
out ... I 
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tall apartments that line Fifth 
Avenue. Its light flickered and 
shimmered on die water in 
small, irregularly-shaped lam- 
bent flames. 

Hines slowed down and 
stopped, to look at it. Shrubbery 
on every hand, silvered by the 
moonli^t. The rising shores of 
die farmer side of the lake were 
made queerly glamorous. The 
throbbing, rumbling murmur of 
the dty all about him came as 
a curious incongruity. It seemed 
particularly odd because the 
wavelets of the lake were run- 

S up on die shore edge with 
lapping noises, and it 
seemed mat me city should be 
diousands of miles away. And 
Hines could hear the heavy, 
rather monotcmous spladiing of 
die huge fountain at the end 
of the Mall, but it sounded like 
a watofall. 

“It is pretty, isn’t it?” said a 
^I’s voice behind him. 


Hines turned around. A girl 
was sitting on a bench, quite 
alone. She couldn’t have been 
speaking to any one else. 

She Imed her hand as if in 
a gesture for him to sit down 
beside her. He couldn’t make 
out her face, but the slim silken 
legs were shapely in the moon- 
light, and the (h-ess was fresh 
and cool. 

Police Lieutenant Hines smiled 
to himself. Being attached to 
the detective bureau, he never 
wore a uniform, and he was off 
duty anyhow. He said unre- 
proachfully, “Sister, Fm a cop. 
You ou^t to be careful.” 

But the ®rl diuckled. She 
clasped her hands together and 
lauded; and then she <^uckled 
again. 

“But, Mr. Hines, it isn’t against 
police regulations to speak to 
an acquaintance in the park, is 
it? Or do you deny my acquaint- 
ance?” 

Hines stared and suddenly 
flushed. 

“I’m Kathryn Bush,” said the 
girl on the bench, still amusedly. 
“R«nember me, now?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes!” said Hines. 

“I’m not hunting copy to- 
ni^t,” she assured him, with a 
bare trace of malice. “I came 
out to be by myself and look at 
die moon and be stupd and ro- 
mantic. The combination’s neces- 
sary, isn’t it — stupidity and ro- 
mance?” 

HINES puffed at his dgar. 
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T was wondering myself ” 
he admitted ruefully. “1 juct 
came fr(Mn a party. The girls 
were pretty and stupid, and the 
music was stupid and pretty. 
And 1 didn’t have a good time. 
I’ve been enjoying myself more, 
just looking at die moonlight, 
than I did at the party." 

'There was a little pause. 

“ ‘Sentiment wi the Police 
Force,’ " murmured a soft voice. 
“Tolice Lieutenant Hines Dis- 
covered Moon-Gazing. Famous 
Vamp-Proof Detective Prefers 
Chaste Luna to Chasing Flap- 
pers. Special to the Stari " 
Hines stiffaied and groaned. 
That was the exact method 
Kathryn Bush used in her. col- 
umn in the Star. She could 
make any man ridiculous; and 
she could twist her column^to 
the bitterest and most sardonic 
trag^y when she ciiose. 

‘Tkm’tr said Hines deqier- 
ately. “Please! Td . . .** 

“I wouldn’t,” said the girl. But 
she chuckled. “It wasn’t eVMi a 
temptation. Don’t worry. I like 
you mu. h too well. You do play 
fair, Mr. lines, and you get fair 
play in the city rooms. I was 
sorry, afterward, that I treated 
you as I did.” 

She’d served him up to her 
delighted readers after the Paul- 
son murder case, which he’d 
handled. On the whole she’d let 
him o£F easily. He knew it. She’d 
been no worse dian gently ma- 
lidous about (me or two of his 
personal — enouf^ to^ 


people who knew him rag him. 

lo^e was anc^er pause. 

“I fibbed when I said I came 
out here to be alone,” she said 
suddenly. “I had a sort hunch 
that something was going to 
happen. Intuition, if you lil^. I 
dont know — I ^et bundles 
sometimes. When I saw you, I 
knew I was right. You generally 
manage to be where tfogs are 
happening, too. What’s going to 
happen?” 

“Nothing that I know (rf,” said 
Hines. He was relieved by her 
promise not to use him again in 
her column. *1 was just walk- 
ing home. 'That’s all.” 

“Then,” she said comfortably, 
“you’d better sit down. Some- 
thing is going to happen. It al- 
ways does.” 

Hines sat down. The v^ves 
were lapping almost at their 
f^t, on the other side of the 
path. A park light glowed per- 
ha]M twenty yards away. Now 
and again the soft purring of 
a motor car on one of the auto- 
mobile roads came to their ears. 

"What do you think will h^- 
pen?” asked Hine^ mildly 
amused 

‘1 don’t know,” she admitted. 
“It’s just a feeling.” 

THE PURRING of a car came 
near. It was a heavy, powerful 
car, and the singing of its tires 
was as loud as the noise of its 
motor. It was moving slowly — 
VCTy slowly. It went by the 
boach har^ more. than, fifty 
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feet away, on the odier side of 
a planting oi shrubbery. A voice 
came suddenly from it, a trifle 
muted by toe distance and tne 
cars movement. 

“Helli How long’s it goin’ t’ 
tpk^ yuh?” 

stiffened. He knew thiA 
voice, but couldn't place it. home- 
one he' d had dealings with some 
time. A crook's voice. 

“I'm ready now.” 

This second voic« was cUf^ped 
and predse. Hines frown^ to 
himself. He didn’t know the 
second voice at all. But the first 
was — was — somebody he knew, 
and ^md>ody who was wanted. 

“Jam on the brakes, Pde,” or- 
dered the voice he Imew. “He’s 
goin’ to try it now.” 

Brakes squealed, thirty or for- 
ty yards away. The park was 
very quiet incteed. It seemed as 
if me two on the bench could 
even hear movements within 
softly purring car. 

Hines fdt die looking up 
at him. He was iLtening, while 
he racked his brains fen: a name. 

“1 think it must be h^pen- 
ing,” she said detachedly. “My 
hunches do work out sometimes.” 

The harsh, precise voice 
reached them. “Look at the 
moon.” 

Involuntarily the giri raised 
her ^es. The full momi was 
s wimming in a sea of ^ars. It 
was big and Ix^it and smil- 

went out 

FStdi daiicnen fefi instanUy. 


FUtli Avmmb 

Hines was on bis feet in a sec- 
ond. He fdt the girl's hand tight- 
en ccmvulsiveiy on his arm. He 
unbuttemed his coat unobtmsive- 
ly, sdzed his servicre revolver. 

But he was staring about into 
a blackness which was ^cac^y 
that of a moonless night with a 
sky full of thunderclouds. The 
suddenness of the fallen dark- 
ness was horrible. Its ccxnplete- 
D^s was terrifying. The silence 
all about became ghastly. 

There was no noise eto^ the 
lapping water and the sound of 
a powerful motor idling at low 
speed a little way off, and a tiny 
sound which was not even a 
whiqier — the vagrant ni^it 
breeze stirring die leaves of the 
trees and shrubbery. 

The silvery mocnili^t was cut 
off, absolutely. The mcxin had 
gone out. The stars had ceased 
to «dst Yet, dimly — very dim- 
ly — die oj^posite shore (rf the 
l^e was visible. Its oirtline was 
sharp. And flideers of what could 
cmly be moonli^t came from 
there, bright ana vivid and scin- 
tillating. Hines flung his head 
back <moe more. The sky was 
blotted out exactly as if scane- 
one had sudd^y placed a roof 
over a part oi Central Paric. 

Then a voice came from forty 
or fifty yards awav. The dim>ed, 
precise vmce of me secoD(i n^ n 
in the car. 

*^i^itfied?” It was almMt a 
snail of triua^b. 

“Yeah!” came ^ ftrst vmce 
ggain It was awaA, aad it was 
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exultant. “Plenty! If y cn do the 
rest y say, it’s a dnch!" 

THE DARKNESS lifted, ex- 
actly as if someone had turned 
OTi soft li^ts widi a switch. The 
moon shone down again, lOimd 
and benign and placid, swim- 
ming in a sea of stars. There was 
the minor roaring of a heavy car 
going into first speed, second, 
and away. 

Hines suddenly uttared an ex- 
clamation. “Lefty Dunn!” 

The girl beside him was shak- 
en. Her grip on his sleeve showed 
that The abrupt and complete 
darkness and its equally com- 
plete and abrupt remov^ had 
unnerved her. But she shook 
herself a little and became the 
newspaper w(Mnan again. 

“It happened,” she said cool- 
ly, in a voice that quavered only 
a little. “But what was it?” 

“That voice was Lefty Duim,” 
said Hines gi^ly. “I thought 
he was in C^cago. He’s want- 
ed — fm* murder, among odier 
things. If he’d known I was sit- 
ting ^ere, he’d have taken a 
chance on trying to plug me, 
widi a good car for a getaway. 
He ha s no particular reason to 
love me.” 

“But die darknessl” said die 
girl shar ply “What was that? 
And why was it done?” 

Hines looked at her blankly 
fOT an instant. Then he searched 
the sky. From horizon to horizon 
die stars dione out throu^ die 
smoky haze which the city it- 


self interposes between itself and 
heaven. Tliere was no trace of 
cloud, no trace of any nmtiness 
which was not of die city s own 
producdon. 

“I thought . . .” Hines knitted 
his brows, and dien said impa- 
tiendy, “I don’t know what it 
was, out Tve got to get word m 
that Lefty Dunn’s in town. He’s 
. . . Go^ Lad!” He stared at 
her. “Did you hear those voices 
in that car, and what diey said?” 

“Of course!” 

He took her elbow and began 
to march her along the padi at 
a rate that forced ner to trot a 
little. 

“Lefty said, *When are you 
going to be ready?* and some- 
one said di^ were ready then. 
And that second voice said to 
look at the moon, and the moon 
went out And Aen sanebody, 
the same voice, asked if Lefty 
was satisfied.” Hines was talk- 
ing almost feverishly and increas- 
ing his pace toward the Mall. 
“Do you see what it means?” 

“I see,” said die girl jmictical- 
ly, “that tomorrow afternoon I 
have a headline. Moon Turned 
Off m Cerdral Park, and some 
wisecracl^ about cruelty to pot- 
ters in die city’s recreation 
places." 

HINES WAS hastening his 
pace almost to a run. The ^di 
di^ were following branoied. 
One branch led out to the smooth 
automobile roadway. ’Ihe odier 
mean^red on aboit die lake. 
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Hin es fairly dragged the girl 
down die shorter branch, to- 
ward the nearest police phone. 

“Please don’t!” he said sharp- 
ly. “It is too serious fa diat — 
much too serious! Lefty Dunn’s 
a dangaous man. He’s one of 
the very few men who can or- 
ganize criminals into co-opera- 
tion. Don’t you see diat if we 
aren’t crazy, both of us . . .” 

Lights swert the ground be- 
fore hta. A nom honked in a 
starded fashion. There was a 
swoop and a rush and a hum- 
ming noise, and Hines jerked 
the girl with him as he flung 
himself backward. 

A huge car flashed by so 
swifdy mat its back mudguard 
flicked at the girl’s sheer skirt 

A voice came back from it. 
“Get t’ hell outer the way!” 

The car was gone, and Hines 
was staring after it and reach- 
ing into his pocket, his lips com- 
pressed. 

“Things are happening,” said 
the sli^Uy shaky voice of the 
girl beside hiili. “Thanks. They 
weroi’t a b^careful, were they?” 

“That’s /Lefty Dunn’s car 
again,” said Hin« grimly, “and 
I got its licoise number, which 
may mean nothing at all.” 

The car was speeding away, 
smoothly and alentlv, its head- 
light beams visible thiou^ mist 
and dust-swirls. 

Hines began to write swiftly; 
but the girl cau^t at his arm 
again. 

“Lookl CRi, look!” she gasped. 


The autonobile roadway 
branched, ahead, and there were 
two cars with gleaming head- 
lights coming down toward the 
intersection. Each one was per- 
haps twenty yards from the wint 
where tiiey would be visible to 
each other. 

Lefty Dunn’s car slowed down; 
and suddenly, before it there 
poured out a dense cloud of 
blackness. It was not smoke. It 
was not dust. The headlights 
of Lefty Dunn’s own car bored 
into it and were smothered in- 
stantly, without being dissipated 
or reflected. It did not waver, as 
a mass of smoke or vapor would 
have done. 

Dunn’s car was going ahead 
still swiftly, diough at less than 
its former rate, and it did not 
run into the darkness. The dark- 
ness kept on ahead! It seemed 
even to have a definite cone- 
shaped form. 

Now the intersection of roads, 
and the traffic policeman at that 
intersection, and the tall hillock 
of eardi behind it which had 
been brilliantly illuminated a 
moment before— everything was 
blotted out utterly. 

From that incredible oblivion 
came a terrific crashing noise. 
Instantly ther^ifter die d^kness 
vanished The headlights of 
Lefty Dunn’s car riione pitiless- 
ly upon the scene. One car had 
its nose halfway into the chauf- 
feur’s compartment of the other. 
Both of toem had beai dued 
around by the sheodc. 
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A woman began to scream 
shrilly in one of the cars. A man 
draped himself out ihe odi- 
er, traffic policwnan ran to 
the spot, blov^g on his 

L^ty Dunn’s car swerved to 
avoid the wreckage, took the 
righ*hand road, and swept on 
out of sight. 

There was nothing in the least 
peculiar about die rest of it. It 
was merely an aut<Knobile acd- 
dent, and an ambulance arrived 
and adminis tered first aid, and 
a long time later two dorick- 
cars arrived and towed the 
crippled machines away; and 
thefle was oidy a puddle of oil 
and a few splinters of glass left 
to sh^ that anydi^g had hap- 
pened. Tlie only dung at all odd 
was t^t the traffic cop and all 
die occupants of both cars in- 
sisted that they had simultane- 
ously been stricken blind fcur a 
few seconds before die crash, 
and that diat blindness had be^ 
the cause of the ccdlmon. 

2 

HINES left the office of the 
commissioner of police n«ct 
morning with his jaw tighdy 
set In Ibis own car, <mi the way 
bade to 1 ^ office, he swore 
sofdy but Imridly; and he went 
into Us office with an eipres- 
su» IB whidb m^tieDce was 
leert disagreedne inaedkot 
Hie oomedssioBer of pdice had 
beoa Bcreddoiis and at the last 
hi mwtf Ihe ccaw b 


oration of the traffic cop had 
been dismissed as a very dumsy 
alibi for carelessness. Even the 
park pcJiceman who had seen 
the mo(m go out for two min- 
utes widiered unckr the com- 
missi<m^*s sarcasnL Hines sat 
down at his desk and 
steadily, getting maddo* the 
longer he diou^t about it. He 
knew what he had seen. Two 
other memb^ of die police 
force backed him up. A total of 
seven people in two cars whidi 
had b^n smashed up made ex- 
aedy the same statements. And 
the whole thing was dismissed 
as a pipe dream. 

It was <mly when disgust be- 
gan to take the place wradi 
that he notic^ a report on his 
desk. He’d given (»ders that die 
lic^se number he had noted 
down should be traced. The re- 
pMt was laconic, in die usual 
form. The liceme had been 
traced to Oliver WetmMe of — 
Central Paris West Mr. Wet- 
more was in Europe, and die 
car, a Pierce-Arrow, was in stor- 
age. The reporting officer had 
examined ffie car in the storage 
garage and found the license 
plates missing. 

“Stol«i," Hines grimly. 
“Anyboefy who went to put a 
car in stmrage or take (»e cnit 
could have taken diem. Som^ 
body did It’s a dead end; but it 
proves, anyhow, that whoevM’ 
was using ’em last k 

erpoksd.” 


13ie Darkness 

He called beadquartos and 
suednedy repeated the report, 
asking t^t ^ officers on beat 
be ordered to loc^ out for the 
mmd)^ and report it by police 
pheme. Within half an hour ev- 
ery uniformed man on die streets 
New York wwild be watch- 
ing for it, among odi^ things. 
Those other things would in- 
clude twenty-seven small l<wt 
children; five runaway girls, widi 
descriptions attached; seventeen 
stolen cars — license numbers 
given; anywhere from four to 
&een fugitives from justice; 
and a philosophical anarchist. 

It (fid not look especially 
promising. Hines knew it. But 
he also Imew that the famous 
police dragnet sonietimes has its 
ineducable successes. Mean- 
time he made some teldhon® 
calls. 

The Museum of Natural His- 
tory referred him to the research 
bureau of the American Elec- 
tric Company. Afta: twenty min- 
utes of more or less patient wait- 
ing he had an anonymous spe- 
ci^st in research physics on the 
wire, who listened with amused 
patience to his account and dien 
told him tolerandy that what 
he had seen was in^ssible. 
Light could be neutralized, to 
be sure. Monodiromatic light 
could be altered by anodier 
monochromatic wavelength to a 
non-visible color. And interfer- 
would neutralize even s\m- 
h ght , but only by the use of 
partifll refiection, which was only 
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practicable under laboratory 
conditions. 

Hines thanked him poUtely- 
and himg 

*^01, dammit, I saw it!” he 
growled. 

THE PHONE rang as he pre- 
pared to make still another call. 
It was Kathryn Bush. 

“Good morning.” She seemed 
to be amus^ “Have you been 
told you’re orazy?” 

“I have!” said Hines grimly. 

“So have I,” riie laughed. “But 
I have a news itan tor you. It 
wasn’t used anywhere, but it’s 
news. Get a pencil and write it 
down.” 

Hines pulled a memo pad into 
plac^. “Ready.” 

She read slowly. There is a 
vast amoimt of news d^t goes 
into newspaper offices, and more 
espedally into the press assoda- 
tiODS, which is either unimpor- 
tant or improbable and never 

New York. This 
town has heard a lot about freak 
weather, but Elias Rowe, of 
Stony Mountain, makes the lat- 
est contribution. Mr. Rowe drove 
over from Stony Mountain to- 
day to ship two calves and buy 
supplies. He reports that Stony 
Mountain is getting the fanciest 
brand of summer weather yet. 
He first noticed it a month ago, 
when as he was plo’.ving his 
north twenty field he noticed a 
grateful si^de. He looked up and 
saw the sun shining bristly, 
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but with most of its heat miss- 
ing, and the sky much darker 
than usual. He went home and 
put on his coat. 

“Nearly every day siiKJe then 
he’s been getting fancier weath- 
er. He reports Uiat yesterday it 
was pitch-dark for ov«r half an 
lK)ur in his barnyard, so dark 
that even with a Intern he 
couldn’t see to water his hwses 
at dinner time. He was inquir- 
ing how long diese here e<^pses 
were going to keep up, but \;raen 
assur^ tMt nothing of tiie scat 
had been seen in Edginton, he 
drove home muttering about city 
wise-CTackers. Local wits assert 
that Stony Mountmn has eidier 
an inferior brand of sunshine or 
a \^ry sup^ior brand of moon- 
shine.*" 

“Got it,” said Hines laamical- 
ly. “\^at about it?" 

“It’s about a month old,” came 
die voice over the wire. “I was 
wondering if it didn’t refer to 
some exp«iments with apparatus 
diat might — er — turn out the 
moon." 

Hines stared. Then, “It sounds 
like it,” he admitted. *TH look 
up Ed^tmi . . ." 

“I have," said the voice in the 
receiver, comfmtably. “It’s a 
little hamlet of about diree hun- 
dred people, away upstate. Stony 
Mo>mtain isn’t a village. It’s a 
mountain, with no more than 
two or three houses within miles. 
A sjdmdid place to do expm- 
ments of diis sent in." 


"Thanks. You ought to be on 
the force." 

She laughed once menre. 

“Oh, diis stuff is a bribe. I ex- 
pect to be given die inside, wbra 
you find out what’s up." 

“Something’s up, all right,” 
agreed Hines grimly. “Lefty 
Ihmn had those two cars 
smashed up just to see if he 
could. I’m disking The moon 
business was a test, the wreck 
was an eqieriment.” 

She rang <^, and Hines read 
die clipping over again. It did 
look foolish in one way, and it 
looked important in anodier. 

This clipping had been dis- 
carded from the news because it 
was impossible. And what Hines 
had seen had been termed im- 
possible by a scientific author- 
ity. And yet, if Hines wasn’t 
crazy, he’d heard Lefty Dunn 
ask somebody to give a demon- 
stration of some sort, and the 
d^onstration had been the put- 
ting out of the moon. 

Considering what had ha^ 
pened .later, it seemed probable 
diat some piece of apparatus 
had been pointed upw^ud into 
the air, from die car in whidi 
Lefty Dunn was riding. Later 
die same car had shot out a 
beam of darkness strai^t ahead 
of it instead of upward, and that 
beam had blotted out its own 
headli^ts, the headlights of two 
oth^ cars, and a park li^t just 
over a tr^c officer’s head. It 
was at least conceivable that 
the ptoduedon cf an accident 
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bpd been anodier demonstratiem. 

But the question before Hines 
was, why had Lefty Dunn been 
du^en as the person to be con- 
vinced that a certain apparatus 
could dnow a beam of darkness 
in any chosen direction from a 
car? What had he meant when 
he said, “If y can do the rest y’ 
say, it’s a cinch?” What else had 
die man with the clipped, pre^ 
cise voice churned he could do? 
Was the beam of darkness ahead 
of die car the thing in question 
Was... 

THE PHONE rang sharply. 

“HeDol” 

“Lieuteimnt Hines, a repent on 
the license numbCT you quaied.” 
dichings, and the faints voice 
of a patrolman on beat, making 
his regular report at the box tele- 
phone. ‘The car with license 
J 41166, sir, is parked just off 
Madison Avenue on Fifty-Eighth 
Street, sir. It’s been there two 
hours, sir, and I tied a ticket to 
the ste^ing-wheel and made a 
note of die numb^ and recog- 
nized it as cme to look out for.” 

“Still there, eh?” asked Hines. 

“Yes, sir,” said the faint and 
far-away v^nce. Hines could hear 
the rumbling of traffic in the po- 
lice telephone transmitter. 

“Keep an eye cm it Lefiy Dunn 
was rioing in it last night," said 
Hines bri^y. “I’ll be diere in fif- 
teen minutes." 

He hung up and instinctively 
felt beneadi his coat for die 
regulation reveler. Lefty Dunn 


would be a dangerous man to 
arrest If the street was crowd- 
ed it wouldn’t be wise to try 
it unless they could jump him 
so he wouldn’t have a ^ance 
to pull a gun. 

The little police runabout had 
no outward indication of its of- 
ficial status. But there was, if 
you noticed it, a certain sequence 
of numbers that you never saw 
on any but police cars. Neither 
the first numbers nor the last 
ones were involved, but if a car 
broke all traffic rules and the 
traffic cop ignored it, and you 
could disTOver no sign about it 
anywhere diat expiated its ex- 
emption, why die letter d^g- 
nation on the license plates was 
Sb,” and die next to die last 
two fi^es were diree and six. 

Hom^g impatiendy, the litde 
runabout threaded traffic, 
crossed against traffic lights with 
a certain confident impunity, 
and w^t streaking up Madison 
Avenue. Hines was driving, and 
he was in civilian dodies, of 
course. His cewnpanion smoked 
languidly as the car darted 
Dorawaid. 

Its horn blew impatiendy as 
die patrolman on b^t dawdled 
past. He looked unhurriedly, and 
made an inconspicuous motion 
with his hand. Hines drew up 
to die curb, stepped out, and 
stopped the patrolman widi ex- 
aedy the air d one asking for 
information. 

"In front of the Blowbar 
Building, sir " said the unifmmed 
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man. “Been there about two 
hours, now. The tag's on the 
steering-wheel." 

“Right. Thanks.” 

Hines wrait leisurely to tfie 
ccMna:. He saw it at <mce. The 
car of die night before, power- 
ful and gleaming and insolent, 
standing b^ore one of tliose 
ina-edibly slender ei^teen-story 
buildings tliat spring up on nar- 
row ferontages in New Yiwk. The 
building was new. Next to it an 
old-fashioned, sedate brown- 
stone house still stood blowsily, 
widi a “Furnished Rooms” sign 
visible in the front parlor win- 
dow. There were toree other 
bouses just like it, and th^ a 
massive building of six or sev- 
en stories that went on to the 
end of the blodc and Park Ave- 
nue. 

Hines went briskly across die 
street, turned into the office 
buUdhig, ard scrutinized the 
floor &ectory carefully, as if 
he were looking for a name and 
was puzzled at its absence. Noth- 
ing. The lobby was merely a 
goiaen-marbie entryway to the 
building, and a means of wnn- 
municaticm with its two ele- 
vators, both now aloft. Thwe 
was no one in sight at all. From 
inside, however, Hines could 
look the car over thorou^y. It 
was a Packard, not a Pierce-Ar- 
row, and he was justified in mak- 
ing an arrest on account of the 
f^e license plates alone. The 
street, too, was by no m^ns 
crowded, and while gunplay 


would not be desirable, it could 
be ri^ed. 

HE WENT out of the build- 
ing and saw his (xmipanion from 
the roadster stroilmg coward the 
comer. The patrdman idled neg- 
ligendy near by. And then, quite 
suddenly, there was the clash- 
ing of elevator-doors from the 
building he had just left, and 
four men came out Hines looked 
at them swiftly, recognized two 
of them. He thou^ he recog- 
nized a diird. The fourth was 
L^ty Dunn. 

He signaled with his hand. 
His companion and the patrol- 
man drifted his way as the four 
men moved to the car and stood 
a mcMnent, talking, beside it The 
door of the blowsy brownstone 
house opened and a man came 
out of it He was a tall, blond 
individual with flowing yellow 
whiskers. He came down the 
steps to the pavement. 

ffines saw a nod pass among 
the men beside the car. One m 
them climbed into the chauf- 
feur’s seat and pressed on die 
starter. Hines unbuttoned his 
coat. And su<hienly his whisde 
shrilled. 

It was not quite quick enough. 
He blew it instead of owning 
fire, but even a shot woidd not 
have been quick enou^ The 
three men beside the car had 
jerhed glittering things wit of 
th^ pockets. The dwrp bark- 
ing of automatic pistols cut 
through die idirilling of the 
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He fired bliiully iiiln that sudden, 
mysterious hloib void 

whisde, and the taU man shud- 
dered suddenly and began to 
collapse slowly to the pavement. 
The automatics barked. 

Suddenly everything went 
dark. One instant Hines had 
been hurtling himself toward 
the huddl^ group of diree men 
who were pumping lead at an 
evidendy intended victim. The 
next instant he was careering 
d^u^ a blackness that was 
utterly opaque. He could not 
see tne ground below him, or 
die sides of the street, or the 
sky. He felt the pavement strik- 
ing the soles of Ms feet, but oth- 
erwise he might have been lost 
in the abyss of nothingness. 

The whisde went on shrilling 
eerily in the darlu^ss. In diat 


absolute opacity before him a 
man cursed, and someone began 
to shoot at random. A bullet 
stung the sldn of Hines’s arm. 
He Slot savagely at the sound. 
There was no flash to shoot at. 
He stumbled on the curbstone 
as some one squealed. A voice 
was roaring orders, and the ex- 
haust of the big Packard boomed. 
Caroming wildly on, Hines struck 
a man. He fell on him savage- 
ly, striking viciously as die man 
collapsed, twisting an automatic 
horn the unseen fingers and 
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flin pTt g it away. Hie man 
wrimed and was stilL 

The voices were almost on 
mp of him. Hines shot furious- 
ly at die space below them. Thai 
a ola«h of gaiis, so near that 
he put out his hand. Some- 
thing brushed a^unst it and was 
gone. He kn^ the feel He had 
reached out and touched die 
moving tire of die car at the 
curbing. He had been so dose 
diat but for die blackness he 
could have leaped into it It 
roared away, sharply, swift- 
ly... 

Thau was silence ctc^ far 
die traffic noises, and st^ed, 
excited exdamations. The pa- 
trolman was blundaing about. 

*Tjeutenantl Lieutenant 
Hinesl* 

“Herel” snapped Hines. “See 
how far this damned darkness 
extends. iVe killed a man, 1 
think, and they killed anodier 
one first." 

“It stepped at the comer," 
said the plainclothes man daz- 
edly, blundering toward Hines 
in the blackness. “I came into 
it because I heard you shoot- 
ing, sir. What . . ." 

Hines swore again. He’d struck 
a match, which had not seemed 
to light, and he’d burned his 
finger on the invisible fiame. He 
struck another, now, and held 
it carefully closer and closer 
to his eyes. At four inches he 
could just distinguish it. At two 
indi^ its flame was clear. He 


thou^t he could see his finger 
in the tight 

But he began to feel the man 
underneath him. His victim, no 
doidit A siddsh feeling came 
over him as be felt something 
warm and wet on his fingers. 
He fdt unspeakably ghoiuish, 
Muatting thore in the darkness. 
The hair rose at the bade of his 
neck. 

With an infinitely sti^t sen- 
sation of flick^ing, the dark- 
ness vanished. The street, the 
sky, the buildings on every hand 
flashed into view. 'There was a 
dead man under him, and his 
hand was stained red, and diere 
was another man lying quite 
stfll on the pavement a few 
yar^ away, and the patrolman 
was in die act of blundering 
against a brick wall. The plain- 
emthes man was fumbling his 
way with outstretched hands 
through broad daylight 

Hin^ stood up. He wanted to 
be side, and he was filled with 
a vast and incredible rage. Two 
other uniformed men were run- 
ning toward the spot. 

“Get an ambulance,” snapped 
Hines savagely. He looked in 
the direction in which the big 
car had disappeared. It was no 
longer in sight, of course. It had 
turned into Park Avraue and 
was mingled indistinguiriiably 
with the other traffic. “Take a 
look at that man there. See who 
he is. I’m going to look in diis 
building." 


The Darkness 

HE TURNED into the office 
Building. An elevator was com- 
kig. down. The doors slid open 
its 1^ reached out his hand to 
touch die summonsing button. 
A broad-shouldered man with a 

d essional Vandyke and a pro- 
onal-looldng t^g in one hand 
and suitcase in me other, stepped 
cwt 

“Can you tell me what that 
shooting was?" he asked harsh- 
fy. “I’m a doctor, and I diought 
I might be needed. You’re hurt! 
Here, let me fix it." 

“It’s not my blood," snapped 
Hines. “There are two men out 
in the street who need looking 
aft^. I’m a police officer." 

He dismissed the elevator- 
passeng^ summarily and fixed 
the operator with his eye. Hines 
should have been more tactful. 
He should have been less offi- 
cial and much more pleasant. But 
he was human, and ne was wild 
with rage at the knowledge that 
he had been squatting on the 
pavement within a yard of a car 
into which murderers were fum- 
bling tiieir way, and while they 
riiot ahead, out of die arbitrary 
zone of darkness, and so to an 
accomplished escape. 

"Y-yes, suh!" gasped the man. 
He turned several shades light- 
er when he saw a glistening 
reddish stain on the hand that 
pointed a grim finger at him. 

“You know the clients of this 
building. How many crffices 
have b^n rented lately — with- 
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in a week or two, or a day or 

sor 

“A-ain’t but one, suh." 

“Take me there, in a hurry," 
said Hines savagely. “Speedl" 

It was clear enough. The four 
men who had ccane out of the 
building had timed ^eir exit 
for the emergence of the man 
they’d shot. They must have 
bem in senne office in the 
building firim which diey cxiulci 
see the brownstone rooming 
house, and possibly even into, 
say, a skyli^t room. When die 
man they intended to kill put 
on his hat and approached nis 
dcxnr, they had started for the 
street. 

Moreover, Hines had been 
able to look into the Packard 
fairly thorou^ly, and it had 
ctmtained notmng but the 
cmdiions. 'There was no sign of 
any cximptic^ated apparatus for 
the prcxiucrion or a direction of 
a beam of any sort. 'The dark- 
ness must have been sent down 
from some point in this building. 

The operator was trembling 
visibly, but the dcxirs sw^t 
shut with a swift hissing souira 
and the car abruptiy shot up- 
ward. If the stopping-point of 
the elevator had not been auto- 
matically ccMitrolled, it is cer- 
tain that the curator c»uld 
never have made a reasonably 
accurate landing. The glass 
doors slid aside. 

“Th-diCTe y’ are, suh.” 

“Which door? Wait here!" 

The p^bled glass of the in- 
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dicated door was unmarked 
and plain. Hines tried it, stand- 
ing bdiind the solid wall No 
si^. The door was unlocked. 
He flung it wide and st^^>ed 
within. 

THE OFFICE was small and 
^pty of all furniture, and was 
dusty as if . it had been left un- 
occupied for a bng time. One 
or two nails in the wall, and a 
few untidy smudges upon the 
paint were evidences of some 
previous occupant, but the only 
si^ of its last inhabitant was a 
half dozen radio B batteries 
near the window with wire 
terminals still affixed. The red 
sealing-compound tops were 
bri^t and shiny and untouched 
by the dust which lay heavily 
upon the floor. And diere was a 
smell of tc^acco in ^e air. 
More, it was tobacco whid) had 
not had time to stale. 

Hines jumped to a condusion. 
He put his head out erf die win- 
dow. A diort blast on his whisde 
made the patrolman’s head 
swing back. Two other uni- 
formed men had arrived at die 
Spot wh^ shots and a police- 
whisde blowing indicated some- 
thing wrong. 

“Nobody to leave this build- 
ingl” shouted Hines throu^ 
cupi^ hands. “Hold the doors 
until I get downl" 

He went swiftly back to the 
elevatw. The operator trembled 
again. 

“Who rented diat (rffice?“ he 


^^iped, “and how long had be 

“M-mistidi Preston, suh. He— 
uh— he rented it las’ week, suh. 
Said he was a doctuh, si^ but 
his furniture ain’t come in yet. 
He was in heah a cou^ hours 
today, suh, an* «)me men’s of 
his, juS* wait out *bout five 
minute ago.” 

The elevator began to sink 
ram<^ toward the ground floor. 

’’What does he look like?” 
demanded Hina. “When did 
you see him last?” 

“Uh — you seen hiTn, sidi. He 
got onto- die car an’ spoke t’ 
you, suh, whoi you got in.” 

Hines denbbea his nands and 
ground his teeth. Memory came 
to him enra^dy. The voice 
diat had asked \^at had caused 
the shooting, and that had cf- 
fered to bi^ up his supposed 
wound - it had been die same 
voice that had spoken in the 
car widi Lefty DiW the ni^it 
before. 

Hie instant die elevator doors 
opened, he knew the fuHlity of 
pursuit. The dwts had been 
fired all of three or four min- 
utes before. A crowd had al- 
ready gadiered and was surg- 
ing closer and doso' about the 
uimormed men who now strug- 
ded to keep the two dead men 
horn being trampled on by the 
merely curious crowd. The 
square-shouldered young man 
with the Vandyke and suitcase 
had walked out into diat crowd 
and vanished. Hiere were ;^en- 
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ty of tayi rflKQ about He was 
undoubtecUy sitting comfortably 
in one of than and being driven 
to a destination whicn mignt be 
any of the million homes in 
Greater New York. 

Hines nodded despairingly 
to the plainclothes man who had 
essayed to guard the door and 
keep the occupants of the build- 
ing from leaving until Hmes s 
amvaL 

“That darkness was made by 
a man in an office on the fourth 
floor,” said Hines bitterly. “He 
was working with Lefty Dunn 
to kill that othor man, and he’s 
got away. Oh, my Godl What a 
fool 1 ami” 

3 

HINES’S self-disgust held 
until the ambulance left and 
the <^owd had dwindled to a 
mere sprinkling of sightseers 
who pomted out to each other 
where the two men had been 
standing when shot, and other 
argumentative persons who de- 
bated with much vehemence 
and no information whatever 
on whetiier or not the reported 
cloud of darkness had actually 
beoi present. 

The man witih the yellow 
whiskers was breathing, but that 
was all. He needed surgical at- 
tention in a hurry. He was 
rushed to a hospital. The same 
ambulance took away a huddled 
figure in very naUy clothing 
and a sporty cap to whom surgi- 
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cal attoitkm \^^uld be of no 
use at ail. 

There would be only com- 
mendation for Hines for shoot- 
ing that second man. In the 
case of a feiony any policonan 
or pivate citizen has the right 
to Shoot if it is necessary to 
prevent a crime. And Hmes, as 
a police official, was reheved 
of tne citizen s dilemma of being 
a ciunmal if he possessed the 
means to shoot. 

The dead man was MicI^ 
the Dope, wanted by severm 
States and by the Federal gov- 
ernment in addition. Dedde^y, 
Hines had come out of the sd- 
fair with credit 

But he was bitterly disgusted 
with himself. He had more than 
a hunch, now, that there was 
much more at stake than mere- 
ly the shooting down of a still 
unidentified man. Thore was, it 
was very clear to Hines, more 
involved than the capture of 
Lefty Dunn. 

Hines was the only man in 
New York who could have 
nipped those possibilities inher- 
ent in the settiement of dark- 
ness down upon parts of Central 
Park the nignt before. He was 
the only man in New York who 
could have mpped those possi- 
biUties in the bud. And be had 
let tne man with the clipped, 
precise voice walk ri^t past 
him afler speaking to him. 

“There’s going to be hell to 
pay before we get him,” he 
groaned, “if 1 know Lefty Dunn 
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and if I ^ess ri^t what diat 
mans got. 

He waited impatiently for me 
fingerprint wagon and rushed 
the photo^pher and the fing^- 
print up to the de- 

sert^ office with me radio bat- 
teries on the floor. 

“There*!! be fingerprints on 
those batteries,” he aimounced. 
“At least two sets — the man 
who sold them and the man who 
handled them in here. I want 
to know which is whidi, and the 
best set of jwints you can cook 
up diat second man. And 
here, by the window.” He point- 
ed. “Here on the sill, and ri^t 
here where a man’d steady him- 
self whai he looked next door. 
There were five men up here, 
I diink, and they wa*e watching 
for a man to get ready to go 
out. I figure they were aU here 
waiting for him.” 

“Yesr said the fingCTprint 
man. He yawned. The detective 
bureau was always drananding 
imjnobable things, and some- 
times its membm got mad 
when the fingerprint bureau up- 
s^ all dieir ideas. “Anything 
else you want?” 

Hines managed to grin. 

“Plaity,” he admitted. “The 
(xxmnissioner thinks Tm crazy. 
If he finds out I dragged you 
up h^ ~ when die riiooting 
happened down in the street — 
heTI be sure of it. I want proof 
that Lefty Dunn was hCTe this 
morning, and Midcy the Dope 
— that*s the man I plugged — 


and Joe die Greek, and I think 
Pete T Jj-rrarini. The last tWO 
have records, but they aren't 
b^i^ looked for. Lefty and 
Mic^ were supposed to be out 
of town. Now, will you find 
diose prints for me?” 

“If they’re there,” said the 
fingerprint man. 

He yawned again. But he 
would work a good deal harder 
because the appeal. Thwe is 
no man on the force who does 
not enjoy setting the commis- 
sinner — whoever he may be — 
gendy and reroectfuliy in his 
place. He is the head of die 
Police Department, to be sure. 
But he is a political appointee, 
and in Ae last analysis, ne is a 
civilian. And it pleases a man 
in the department to let him 
discover it. 

The fingerprint man dusted 
a litde of his grayish powder 
ab^t the B batteries and blew 
very gendy. He surveyed the 
result with satisfaction. 

“Pretty,” he said pleasandy. 
He went over to the window 
and went through a slighdy 
m(xe involved process on a 
small area. 

T^nty of prints here,” he 
said boi^y. “All ri^t, lieutw- 
ant These prints are new ones, 
and some <n them are very nice 
ones, m have photos ready in 
two or diree hours, but I can’t 
pitHnise Chej^ be untangled 
right away. That’ll take time.” 

Widi a si^ relief, Hines 
left. He debated an instairt down 
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in the lobby the building. He 
ought to . . . But the man in 
the hospital might recover con- 
sciousness. It was most impor- 
tant of all that he tell who had 
wanted him out of the way. 

Trace down the man with the 
motive, and sooner or later 
Hines would tra<» down the 
gunmen themselves. And if he 
traced down the gunmen, soon- 
er or later he’d find out who 
had flung on a curtain dark- 
ness at a remarkably conveni^t 
moment. And if he caught that 
man, he’d have forested a 
number of tmdesirable happen- 
ings he began to feel more and 
more sure were in the wind. 

It wasn’t very imaginative, 
perhaps. It would be extremely 
laborious. But it was common 
sense. And nine-tenths of the 
success in this world is gained 
bv using conunon sense and 
plenty of work. 

At the hospital the blond man 
was still unconscious and Hines 
was impatient. 

“But he may come to any mo- 
ment,” foe surgeon told him 
comfortably, peeling off rubber 
rioves that went up to his el- 
TOws. “I took a chance. Uncon- 
scious, no response to stimuli, 
severe shock. No need to give 
him anesfoetic shock besides. I 
had an ether-cone handy, but 
he didn’t murmiu* while I worked 
on him. Much better off. He 
can talk as soon as he comes to, 
instead of your having to wait 
an hour.” 


Hines was thinking busily. 
His eyes hardened. 

“Any <hance of his living a 
few days?” he demanded. “Long 
enough to do some identiMng 
if I catdi a man I’m looking 
for?” 

The surgeon chuckled com- 
fortably. 

“He should live ten years,” he 
said pladdly. “A bullet glanced 
off ^ skull, and there’s not 
even ccmcussion. Another went 
forou^ the fleshy part of his 
shoulder. A third just missed 
his knee-tendons — a narrow 
thing, that. He’ll be able to walk 
out of here in three or four 
days, most likely. He was lucky. 
Why was he shot at?” 

“That’s what I want to find 
out,” said Hines. 

“Go up to his bed, then,” said 
the surgeon. He slipped out of 
his operating gown. “Thank 
Heavens, I’m W duty now. 
Somebody else adjm^ foe 
manned ones from now on.” 

Hines was pacing impatient- 
ly up and down foe corridor (Mit- 
side the ward when an idea 
struck him. He examined it 
warily. Then he called a nurse. 
In five minutes foe still uncon- 
scious man was shifted to a pri- 
vate room, and his clothes were 
brought in. 

Hines was going busily 
forough foe pockets ^d frown- 
ing savagely at foe lack of iden- 
tifying &ta when there was a 
kno^ on foe door. A nurse put 
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her head in and said, *The 
young lady you were expecting.” 

HINES’S face was blank 
when Kathryn Bush come in. 

“You’re not playing fair!” she 
said, her eyes stormy. “I had 
to fib to get in. But the press 
must be served. I told them 
you were expecting me. I 
jessed you’d be here. How is 

“Knocked cold,” said Hines. 
“That’s aU.” Then he added ex- 
aspCTatindy, “But look here . . 

Xook here?” she echoed re- 
proachfully. “I’m responsible for 
your getting the leads in this 
aHair from the beginmn& If 1 
hadn’t had a hun^ and gone 
to the park, and if I hadn’t 
risked arrest by speaking to a 
lice office \^o happened to 
moon-gazing, and n I hadn’t 
l^t him talking to me, he’d 
never have known a darned 
thii^ was out of the way! And 
1 gave you some important stuH 
thki morning. It wasn’t fair to 
hedge.” 

“Good Lord!” said Hines 
irritably. “It came too fast. I 
didn’t have time to do anything. 
Certainly not to tel^hone 

you . . • 

“Oh!” She se^ed mollified. 
“You would have phoned me if 
you could? 'Ihat’s ml ri^t. Now, 
what happened? A wild account 
of mysterious shootings, and 
darkness in broad dayli^t, was 
^Ksed in, and I ^aobed the 


assignment. Threatened to weep 
all over the city editOT’s desk if 
he didn’t mve it to me. So I’m 
handling 3iis for die Stab. It 
sounded too insane to be true, 
but I knew better, eqiedally 
when I heard you were in it. 
What really did happ«i?” 

Hines went back to his in- 
vestigation of the clothing, 
while he told her jerkily about 
the whole thing. She listened 
tranquilly. 

“Tne city editor wouldn’t ben 
lieve it,” Ae said placidly. “As 
an assignment it is a dud. I 
told him about the mocm and 
the accident last night and he 
looked at me as if he expected 
me to say I was Mary, Queai 
of Scots in one minute more. 1 
blushed. Actually, I blushed! I 
felt proud of that bhish aft^- 
ward. Somediing youth has 
survived even me. city room.” 

Kathryn was possibly twenty- 
two or three, but whatever 
Hines might have intended to 
say, it was interrupted by a 
nurse. She came in, bent over 
the bed, and glanc^ up. 

“He’s conscious.” 

Hines moved swiftly to the 
bedside. Bland, clear blue eyes 
looked up at him above Ae 
raAer incredible yellow whisk- 
ers. A bomning vcrice said wiA- 
out emotion, “I have been con- 
scious for some time. Verdamml 
Is Aat what haj^ned?” 

THERE WAS a distinct ac- 
cent IB his speedi, but his sen- 
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tence-stnicture was Ae careful 
accuracy of Ae educated Eur- 
opean, tinged, presendy, wiA 
exotic colloquialisms. 

“If you heard me talking,” 
said Hines, “you heard w&t 
ha^^ned. Yes. I’m Police Lieu- 
tenant Hines, and 1 want to 
know scnne things. Please try to 
tell me who you are and who 
\^u Aink wanted to have you 
killed, and why.” 

“In spite of Ae very deffil 
a headacAe,” said Ae bocnn- 
ing voice from the bed, “I have 
been trying to Aink of Ae an- 
swers to those questions for at 
least fife minutes. I saw Ae 
gentlemen who shot at me, yes. 
You, Herr Hines, were running 
toward Aem when I fell. But 
I Defer saw any of Aem before 
at any time. And I am verdammt 
if I loiow why Aey should shoot 
I Aall give it my attention. May- 
be I shall think it out. How 
mucA am I hurt?” 

“Not badly,” Hines assured 
him. He was biting at his lips 
and frowning in Aought. 

“Tell me,” said Kamryn sud- 
denly, smiling down at Ae 
bandaged man on Ae bed. 
“Were you ever in a place 
called Edginton, New York, or 
a place called Stony Moun- 
tainr 

The candid blue eyes turned 
to her, but Aey were wide wiA 
astonishment. 

“Young lady,” said Ae bocMn- 
ing voice pl^tiyety, “as a sd- 


entist I haH refused to admit 
magic into my consida^tions. 
But how in der name of forty- 
sefen deffils do you kiK>w Aat 
I came frcrni Aere only a 
short time ago?” 

Kathryn was twinkling tri- 
umphantly at Hines. He ^nnt- 
ed. “You win,” he said briefly. 
“Go on.” 

“Who worked wiA you up 
Act©?” she asked. “I think he 
had you shot.” 

“Breston? No. He is a scoim- 
drel in his way, and I do not 
like him. But he is a good sci- 
entist, and I haff no quarrel 
wiA him.” 

Hines grunted at Ae name. 
“Preston: he’s about Airty-five,” 
the detective said shortly, “very 
broad-should^ed, and he affects 
a Vandyke beard. His voice is 
raAer harA, and he speaks 
very precisely.” 

The wide blue eyes swung 
blankly to him. “I tMnk I will 
haff to call on more than forty- 
sefen deffils,” Ae booming 
voice said more plaintively 
still. “HimmeV You know efery- 
Aing. That is him. Do I ne^ 
to say Aat my name is 
Scbaaf . . 

Kathnm looked up. “Oh! Ycni 
made me direct measuremente 
of Ae size of a molecule.” 

The yellow-bearded man 
blinked. 

“I nearly starff to death,” he 
observed, “because Aere is in 
America no way for a theoretic 
physicist to earn a lifing. No- 
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body has efer heard of me. And 
I am shot at by utter strangers, 
I wake up in hospital — I must 
be in a ho^ital — and a young 
lady t^ me where I haff been, 
a gratleman describes to me a 
man I most prifately dislike, 
and dien I am reminded oi a 
relatifely unimportant mistake 
I made six years ago.” 

Hines grunted impatiendy. 

“fteston’s the man who had 
you dM>t, all ri^t. And 1 think 
I know why. Professor Schaaf, 
it all works down to this. Up 
in Edginton you w&ce working 
on the production of darkness, 
the neutralization of li^t . . 

“No. Not I. I merely md mea- 
surements for Breston. He of- 
fered to gife me passage-mwiey 
bade to Europe I md them. 
He got them cheap. Measure- 
ments of der mass and dimen- 
sions of der atmosi^eric ion, 
and changes in der mass -and 
volmne of der molecule when 
der allotropy of ionization took 
place.” 

“Well, then, Breston, or 
ton, he was working on the neu- 
tralization of light . . 

“Ach, no! On der production 
of fluorescence in ionized 
bodies under der influence of 
short Hertzian wafes. Wait — 
yes, I suppose you could say 
that It is not scientific^ but you 
might say that. When his ap- 
paratus ^ally got working it 
gafe off darkness that was like 
dCT bott{»n of hell.” 

Hines emitted a grunt diat 


was almost ejq^osive. “Hal Now 
were getting somewhere! He 
has an outfit diat makes dark- 
ness. It was used to help his 
gunmai escape wh«i you were 
shot at, and I have excellent 
reason to think it’s going to be 
used for more criminal purposes 
stiU.” 

“Criminal? It was pure sd- 
ence. Theoretic science. Der 
fluorescence of ionized sub- 
stances under der influence of 
short Hertzian wafes. Does that 
sound like a help to safe4)low- 
ers?” 

Hines drew a deep bread) 
and began to talk. When he 
mentioned the shutting oH of 
moonli^t in Gentrm Park, 
Schaaf nodded rapidly. He 
seemed to have lost surprisingly 
little strength. 

“Yes. He could do diat. He 
was working on a beam apm- 
ratus when 1 left, so that der 
darkness would be gifen off cm 
one side cmly. He could not 
read der instnmiCTts before. 

THE ACCOUNT of die auto- 
mobile accident that seemed to 
have bear deliberately {hp- 
duced made die yellow-bearded 
man frown angrily. When Hines 
had giv^ a succinct account 
of Lefty Dunn’s police record 
and the ambitions he mi^it be 
expected to cherish, Schaaf was 
rumbling in his beard. 

“Hm ... I see. I see. Maybe 
I help you. Maybe 1 can’t. 
1 try, anjdiow. I md not like 
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Br^on. He made me mad. 
When I saw der success of his 
e:q)^iments come about I said, 
‘Breston, I congratulate you. 
D^ Atc^cm medal is der same 
as yours. If you carry <m your 
work as qilendidly as this, it 
may be efen that I shall yet 
read you as a Nobel Prize 
man. You haff der disposition of 
a dyspeptic crab, but you are 
a great sdortist and I congrat- 
ulate you from der bottcttn 
my heart.’ 1 said that to him, 
in ^te erf d^ fact that he had 
made me mad. And he laughed 
at me. 'Atchison medal?* he 
said in a sneering sort of way, 
‘Nobel Prize! Schaaf, you are 
a damned fcx>l. I am f(V bigger 
things than fiiat.’ And 1 turned 
arovmd and 1^ him. I thou^t 
he must be craw.” 

Hines said curtly, “With Lefty 
Dunn’s organizing ability, li 
mi^t pick up anywhere from 
a hunched thousand dollars to 
half a million within the next 
week, in New York City alone.” 

Schaaf blinked. 

“Maybe, then, he is not 
crazv. You tell me, anyhow, he 
tried to get me l^led. Hm — 
Lieutenant Hines, you send 
somebody to my rocan at that 
abominable house where I hff. 
Get ^eiything out erf it. Efery- 
thing. I have papers of my own, 
and there are scmie memoranda 
of his that I took by mistake. 1 
had intraded to send diem back 
to him. It was by tfiat’ 

1 tock dMxn. We will be^n to 


see what we see. I hafi an idea, 
maybe. A small idea, but it is 
an idea. And I will need all that 
I can findt about his figures.” 

Hines looked at the 
had been list^iing. But a good 
reporter, diese days, does not 
go about with a pencil and a 
pad erf pap^. With soft durts 
and soft cufts in vogue, he does 
not even write on his cufis. And 
Kathryn had no cuffs, anyhow. 

“I’ll go myself,” said Hines 
briefly. 

“I’m going to post a guard 
at your door in case anybody 
has heard that you’re still alive. 
My own opinion is that it would 
be wisest for you to ie.” 

Schaaf blinkedf and then 
smiled wryly. “Ack, yes. It is 
is better that I die. For der 
sake of my h^fii, let us say. 
Fery well I haff expired, and 
while you do get der things 
from my room I will think der 
wise deep thoughts of der de- 
funct.” 

Kathryn smiled at the man 
in bed and followed Hines from 
the room. 

“I'm coming, tex), if ycHi dem’t 
mind,” she announced, in the 
hall outside. “As a news sbny, 
this is a dud. Even if the Stab 
printed it, the (»d)eT pap^ 
would lau^. But I want to fol- 
low im what happens, because 
if Lefty Dunn and his frienci 
Preston do use that darkness I’ll 
have die whole story fc» ^ 
Stab while the oth^ pwers 
are just gnesring. You see?^ 
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“I do,” said Hines, rdieved. 
“It shouldn’t be printed just 
now. I was trying to think of 
some way to persuade you to 
loll it, so far as publication is 
concerned.” 

It took less than five min- 
utes to get two uniformed 
men on guard outside the yel- 
low-bearded man’s door, but it 
took ten to arrange that if any 
inquiries were made, by tele- 
phone or otherwise, the answer 
would be given that the beard- 
ed man shot on Fifty-Eighth 
Street had died witlKmt regain- 
ing consciousness. 

^S^aaf knows too much 
about what Preston has devel- 
oped,” said Hines dryly. '‘Of 
course Preston wants him killed.” 

Then the little police runa- 
bout went sliding throu^ traf- 
fic down town again. The finger- 
pnnt car had vanished from be- 
fore the Blowbar Building. 
Hines let his mind linger hope- 
fully on the possibilities fingCT- 
prints might offer if they 
turned out well. He went up 
the steps of the blowsv brown- 
stone house. An angular wom- 
an with her head in a towel 
opened the door. 

“I’m Police Lieutenant Hines,” 
said Hines briefly. “A lodger 
here was shot about two hours 
ago and taken to hospital. I’ve 
come to take charge of his ef- 
fects.” 

He displayed his badge. The 
woman wip^ her hands ner- 
vously. 


“O’ course you can ^ up,” 
she said uneasily. “O’ course! 
But his things have been to(^. 
A friend of his came an’ said 
he’d helped put Mr. Schaaf in 
the ambulance, an’ Mr. Scnaaf 
was very likely hurt bad, and he 
paid the room rent that was due 
an’ packed the things up, an’ 
'bout half an hour ago he sent 
a taxi for the things that were 
left. He said Mr. Schaaf would 
be in the hospital for a long 
time an’ he’d take care of them 
for him.” 

Hines’s jaws snapped shut. 

“He was a broad-shouldered 
man,” he said grimly, “widi a 
beard like a doctor.” 

The woman nodded, relieved. 

“Yes, sir. He’d been to see 
Mr. Schaaf before, sir, but he 
missed him.” 

“When did he come in, to- 
day?” demanded Hines. 

“Why, right after the ambu- 
lance 1^, sir.” 

Hines ground his teeth. “I’ll 
look at the room,” he said sav- 
agely, “but it’s no use.” 

It was very clearly useless to 
look in the room. It had been 
stripped clear of everything but 
the tumishings plainly jwovid- 
ed by the house itself. The bur- 
eau drawers were emptied. The 
suitcases one would expect any 
transient to possess were gone. 

“That was Preston,” said 
Hines to Kathryn Bush witii a 
savage calmness. “He was in 
here, packing up papers and 
such things, while I was in the 
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building next door. He was 
probab^ in diis room when I 
stepped m die sidewalk, not 
coiain vidiefher to ccane here 
or go first to the hospital. Nerve? 
That man has itr 

"And you diink . . .” said 
Kadirya 

"Hell bleed New York dry,” 
snapped Hines. “He’ll make me 
police force a lau^iing-stodc.” 

4 

THE SHOOTING of an un- 
known man who died without 
regaining consciousness was not 
bigtime news. The curtain of 
sheer darkness which eye-wit- 
nesses swore had blocked the 
whole of Fifty-Ei^th Street f« 
nearly five minutes would have 
been Ingtime news had any- 
body b^eved in it. 

Reporters who questiemed 
Hines got ncmcommittal an- 
swers, f<^d out diat of the two 
m^ killed one was a w^- 
known gunman previously sup- 
posed to be in Chicago, and 
let it go at that 

The fingerprints satisfied 
Hines completely and con- 
vinced the commissioner final- 
ly, but diat bit of evidence vfiis 
not made public. So the killing 
got an average of a quarter- 
column (X) an inside page in 
that aftCTnoon’s papers; the cur- 
tain of darkness was either not 
mentitmed or was referred to as 
a smoke screen left behind by 
the flying car, and the 


affair was summed up as a New 
York reflection of a probable 
Chicago gang-war. 

Schaaf grimaced when he 
read the accounts three days 
later. Hines had moved him 
from the hospital to Ids own 
apartment, and die big German 
was recovering rapimy. And 
as his strengm came back a 
c^ain grimness came with it. 

“Brest^” he explained firm- 
ly, “is a scoundrel. He stole 
mv reccxds, which I had intend- 
ea to publish. Those records 
are imp(Mtant. Hhnmell I bad 
an entirdy new method of 
measuring. Der amplitude 
der Brownian mofonent in a 
dilute electrolyte oaabled me to 
calculate der ion-masses per- 
fectly. I had proof der m^ti- 
atomic nature of d^ molecule 
of six suiposedly sinple sub- 
stances, DV der demonstrable 
extra wd^t <d der ions. Soon- 
er or later I dial] fold Breston, 
and I dial] extominate himi I 
haff all my work to do ofer 
again, and right now if seme- 
b^y c^^ed to sell me der 
whole city of New Y«k for six 
cents, I couldn’t buy enough 
dirt to stop a watch.^ 

Kathryn chudded. 

“Tve an idea. Professor 
Sdiaaf,” die said encouragingly. 
"When this thing breaks, you’re 
going to get publicity. You’re 
dead right now, of course, but 
when you’re resurrected youll 
be famous. And when you are 
fiuaous . . .” 
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“A\%en you are famous, efen 
if you are a fake,” said Schaaf 
pessimistically, “dei laboratories 
fall ofer thftnselves to offer you 
a salary. All right. You make 
me famous, Miss Bush, and you, 
Mr. Hines, giff me a chance to 
practice Scnrecldichkeit on that 
verd^imnt Brestcm.” 

He retired behind a cloud of 
smoke with ev^ appearance 
of ^oom. But presently he was 
ex^aining, in answer to Kath- 
ryn’s questions. 

“Breston does not make dark- 
ness. Not directly. He has 
found that ionized particles 
are fluorescent under der influ- 
ence of certain short Hertzian 
wafes. And there are ionized 
particles eferywhere. Especially 
where there is dust. Fluore- 
scence is der property of ab- 
sorbing light of one wme-lengdi 
— one color — and radiating out 
light of a longer wafe-lengdi, 
another col<^. 

"You take rhodamine dye, 
for instance. You throw ultra- 
violet rays upon it. Der ultra- 
violet rays are a color so far 
past der blue end of der spec- 
trum that it is infisible. But 
when they strike der rhodamine, 
they are absorbed and radiated 
away again as light of der most 
fifid of scarlet. Well, under in- 
fluence of Breston’s short Hert- 
zian wafes, der ions on dust- 
particles and in der air abscn-b 
all der coIots of risible light. 
And they radiate it away again 
as inrisible colors we call brat. 


which is so far past der red 
end of der spectrum diat you 
can’t see it. 

"Ordinary air contains enou^ 
ions to cause der absorption of 
practically all der light in do* 
room. A laboratory with Bres- 
ton’s apparatus in it gets as 
dark as der bottom of hell, and 
after awhile it is as hot as hell’s 
chimney.” 

Kadiryn rose. 

“I’ll call on you,” she said 
soberly, th<Mi^ h^ eyes had 
devils of mis^^ in them, “to 
give me a special interview. 
Thermometry in Hades, Famous 
Savant Measures Ultimates in 
Heat and Discusses Refrigerat- 
ing Rooms for Red-Hot Mam- 
mas."’ 

“Lau^,” said Schaaf pessi- 
mistically, “but laugh in {Hint, 
Miss Bu^, and I won’t com- 
plain.” 

He lapsed into a de^H'essed 
silence as Hines and Kathryn 
went out. 

“He takes the loss of his 
notes pretty seriously,” said 
Hines, frowning. “So do I. He 
might have been able to work 
out something to neutralize the 
infernal thing.” 

“It’s still han^g fire?” 

Hines opened me car door 
for her. “Still,” he said grunly. 
“We can’t locate Lefty Dunn, 
but we do know that half a 
dozen of our most prominent 
gunmen and gangster-lead^s 
have met him. We offered cme 
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of them, in particular, to forget 
about two of his most useful 
murderers if he’d come across 
with information that would en- 
able us to nab Preston and 
Dunn. But he insist^ he didn’t 
know what we were talking 
about. The commissions soft- 
p^aled the newspapers, but 
he’s convinced. There were too 
many eye-witnesses to the last 
stunt.” 

“And so?” 

“We’re passing out word to 
all the big jewelers to put paste 
in their shop windows, and the 
banks especially have been 
warned to take extra care.” 

The little runabout was run- 
ning swiftly down upper Broad- 
way, The parked center-spaces 
wiUi the air-ducts for the sub- 
way beneath were flowing by at 
an even, regular rate. Cohimbus 
Circle appeared dead. The fa- 
cade and canopy of an uptown 
motion-picture palace swrat by 
to the right. 

A heavy gray car jerked sud- 
denly out into the traffic and 
came purring up to a space no 
more than ten yards behind die 
runabout. 

Quite silently and quite sud- 
denly eveprthing was blotted 
out. One instant the runabout 
was speeding along with Hines 
n-owning abstractedly at the 
wheel; the next it was rolling 
tluough an opaque blaclmess 
that was so sudden that it stung 
the eyes. The girl gasped in her 
seat beside Hines. All ihe world 


was obliterated. The girl beside 
him ceased to sxist; the wheel 
in his hands and his hand them- 
selves could not be seen. 

For perhaps three seconds 
there was stunned silence every- 
where; dien a multitudinous 
squealing of brakes, a scared 
squawking of horns. 

The runabout shuddered as 
Hines jammed his foot down 
hard on the accelerator. It shot 
ahead through nothingness. 
There was a peculiar little 
, lurch. He had swung imper- 
ceptibly to the left, and his left- 
hand tire had just slipped down 
the tiny drop of the auface-car 
rail that parallels the parked 
spaces on upper Broadway. 

“We’re^all right for a block 
or more,” he snapped into tiie 
blackness all ab^t him. “I’m 
following the car track, and all’s 
clear for at least that distance.” 

He drove on and on. Bray- 
ings and bellowings arose on 
every hand. Every car in mo- 
tion had stopped stock-st^ and 
its driver was sounding his 
horn desperately. Every man, it 
may be, believed he had b^n 
stricken blind. Certainly no 
man dared attempt to drive. 
Hines eased tiie car to a stop. 
“Get down in tiie bottom of 
the car,” he said quietly into 
the notiiingness that surrounded 
him. “I don’t think they’ll risk 
coming this far in the (mk, but 
get down." 

He fek the little car respond- 
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ing to her mov^ent. Then 
with a sudden flickering, the 
light went on again. 

PEDESTRIANS, poping hys- 
terically for something soUd to 
hold on to in their inexplicable 
blindness, grew dizzy and dazed 
at the sudden restoraticm of 
their sight. Drivers of many 
cars burst into speecii which 
varied from the ludicrously 
prayerful to the grotesquely 
profane. 

But Hines had whirled about 
in his seat and his service re- 
volver was out and ready. The 
sudden return of light dazzled 
his eyes for a moment, but he 
saw a big gray car that had 
not quite stopped turn abruptly 
and dart off into a side street. 
It was crowded with men. It 
was the car that had pulled out 
from the curb and followed 
along some ten yards behind 
him. 

"With a grimace that was not 
in the least mirthful, Hines put 
liis revolver away. 

“Fooled ’em,” he said harsh- 
ly. “But I think hell’s to pay 
today. This was half an acci- 
dent.” 

Kaduyn scrambled to her 
seat 

“I was s-scared,” she said qui- 
etly. “Very much. But I only 
got down there because you 
told me to, and so you cc^d 
shoot anywhere you wanted to. 
I didn’t get down there because 
I was s-scared.” 


“They saw me drive by,” said 
Hines grimly. “Lefty Dunn has 
reason to dislike me. And 1 
killed one of his men the other 
day, when they shot Professor 
Schaaf. So when th^ saw me 
they pulled out into the traffic 
behind me. They figured I’d do 
what everybody else would do 
when the blackness fell — jam 
on my brakes and blow my 
horn. And they’d cjome up to 
the car, turn off the darkness, 
fill me full of holes, and tun) 
on the darkness again wh«i they 
moved to a comer and turned 
down it. They could have sight- 
ed their way easily enou^ in 
two seconds of brightness. But 
I stepped on the accelerator in- 
stead.* 

Hie traffic was a nerve-racked, 
hopelessly disorganized mass of 
shaky drivers. Drug stores were 
being packed with clamorous 
people demanding a doctor’s at- 
tention. Women had either faint- 
ed or were fainting all about. 
Because of the incr^bility and 
consequent non - publication of 
the three previous uses <rf the 
darkness - producing device, ev- 
ery person who had been in die 
dartmess considered that he had 
suddenly gone blind. 

Hines jammed on his brakes 
again and fought his way into 
a dmg store. He made two calls 
—using his police badge to force 
a way into the phone booths — 
and fought his way out again, 
ihe first strictly individual pan- 
ic began to give way to a ^umied 
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amaz^ent as people discovered 
that not only themselves but ev- 
ery (me else had been blinded 
at the same instant. 

The runabout circled Colum- 
bus’s statue and went streaking 
down Seventh Avenue. 

“I called headquarters,” said 
Hines savagely, “and rqwrted 
that I thou^t the whole works 
would come off widiin an hour 
or so. 1 admitted it was a guess, 
but Dunn and Preston are in a 
car fitted up to make darkness, 
and they aren’t taking chances 
for fun.” 

“Pleasel” said Kathryn implor- 
ingly. “Please don’t put me out 
of die car to make room for a 
detective. Please don’tl If you’re 
ri^t I’m going to realize my 
lire’s ambition and scoop die 
town. The first things I learned 
in newspaper work were that 
there isnt any Santa Claus, and 
scoops don’t happen any more. 
But please let me stay in this 
carl” 

Hines shot on down town. 

“Headquarters said the Mer- 
chants’ National is moving three- 
quarters of a million in currency 
some time this morning. Tliat 
will be Lefty Dunn’s meat, if he 
can make it. When I stop the 
car you find a place to take cov- 
er.” 

A small, firm hand closed over 
his arm ecstatically. ‘You’re a 
darlingl” 

HINES DODGED a truck 
whidi an unshaved driver 


seemed to think had a divinely 
bestowed ri^t of way over such 
trivial vehicles as police cars, 
private autos, and street cars. 
The runabout swung east at 
Thirty-Ninth Street. 

“I phoned Schaaf, too,” said 
Hines jerkily. “Told him I 
thought the darkness just now 
was intended to get me, but 
that I didn’t believe it was 
planned. Just that they’d caught 
sight of me. He agreed, and said 
if things went dark there he’d 
crawl under a bed. They’d have 
to turn off the darkies to find 
him, and he’d have a chance 
to get some of them. He’s en- 
thusiastic and h(^ful.” 

“He’s rather a dear,” said 
Kathryn exuberantly. 

There were a series of stac- 
cato poppings to ri^t and left. 
Half a dozen motorcycle police 
dived through the traffic and 
shot ahead, weaving in and out, 
in a dead run for Fifth Avenue. 

“There’s proof the ccmmiis- 
sioner’s convinced,” said Hines 
dryly. “He’s ahaid not to be.” 

He grunted in annoyance and 
swung in to the curb again. 

“What’s the mattar?” 

“I proposed that patrols of 
four or five men be put at stra- 
tegic points down town, wher- 
ever being able to turn on Ae 
darkness would offer a killing. 
The darkness is shot out in a 
beam ahead of the car. The back 
art of the car diat makes the 
arkness will be visible, as we 
saw in the park. And if we have 
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a patrol dosing in on tbe edge 
of darkness, wherevo: it may be, 
they’ll spot that car." 

He had dived out of the run- 
about and was plunging in to 
use a tel^hone again, l^thryn 
remained seated, her eyes shin- 
ing. She began to visualize head- 
lines, a by-line on the first page, 
photographs. 

Then, quite suddenly, she 
realized t^t the headlines she 
had imagined were hopelessly 
bad, from a newspaper stand- 
point. Police Lieutenant Hines 
would be featured in tl» story, 
of course, but his name and 
title would not— would definite- 
ly not by any chance be set in 
hundred-and-twenty-point type 
across ei^t columns. . 

He came out, frowning. 

‘They’d forgotten it. It seems 
certain to be Fifth Avenue. 
They’re going to post men now.” 

HE SHOVED in the clutch 
and put the car in first Fifth 
Avenue was only half a block 
away. 

And there was a sudden flick- 
ering in the air, and then an 
obscure duskiness everywhere, 
and suddenly Thirty -Ninth 
Street ceased to exist about a 
hundred feet ahead of the car. 
There was a huge, thick wall of 
darkness that rose out of fiie 
earth and towered upward. For 
three seconds it loomed far 
above the tiny vehicles in the 
street, and suddenly it broke, 
and for diree second more 


light showed a^n, and th^ 
the cylind^ of iwkness abrupt- 
ly formed once more and hdd. 

Hines jammed on the brakes, 
and the car stopped with a jerk. 
He stared at the impalpable 
barrier of opacity that rose a 
hundred feet in air. 

“It’s turned on,” he said grim- 

ly- 

Kathryn stared. The bladoiess 
looked almost exactly like the 
section of a monster cylinder 
(rf black velvet. There was not 
a particle of flidcmng or waver- 
ing about it. It was steady 
enough to seem tangible. A tour- 
ing car with the top down was 
exactly halfway into it, and a 
woman in the back seat began 
to scream. The car began to 
back, slowly, and anerg^ from 
the apparently solid mass of 
darkness. The chauffeur stared 
up at it, his face a siddy gray. 
He backed and backed, sense- 
lessly, until his car crashed into 
a parked car behind him. 

The back <ylinder curved 
gently, and up aloft it could be 
seen to have a less definite edge. 
Four stories up on the Lord & 
Taylor Building one could see 
a cobwebby darkness begin at 
the edge of a window, and deep- 
en to the complete opaqueness 
of a solid barrier cmly at the 
other side of the glass. 

Then a monstrous, muffled 
uproar began on Fifdi Avaiue. 
It was the horns of many, many 
thousand cars being sounded by 
panic-stricken drivers to prevent 
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their being run into while they 
could not see to drive. That 
moaning, discordant uproar be- 
gan far down town. It extended 
far uptown again. It seemed to 
reach from one horizon to die 
other. And a vast column of im- 

S iacable darkness lay adiwart 
le dty. It seemed to grow in 
size at it went uptown. At For- 
ty-Second Street it was definite- 
ly over a hundred feet in height. 
At Fifty-Seventh it was two hun- 
dred, but seemed less tangible. 
It was thinner at the edges. In 
the Eighties it seemed hardly 
more than a thick, dense smoke 
that made all drivers slow down 
to a crawl and careful drivers 
stop altc^ether. At One Hun- 
dr^ and Twenty-Fifth Street 
it was a shadow only. Beyond 
the Bronx it was not noticed. 

But from Madison Square to 
the Sixties a de^, discordant 
bedlam rose to the sides. The 
horns of thousands of helpless, 
stationary cars arose in a vast 
bellowing sound that seemed 
like a million-tongued cry of 
agony. 

5 

FIFTEEN MINUTES before, 
Fifth Avenue had been entirely 
normal, which is to say that it 
was crowded and picturesque. 
From curb to curb the asphalt 
was a solid stream of jiehicles, 
going swiftly north and south 
in parallel lines, then halting 
abruptly for a space, and dart- 


ing into swift motion again. The 
sidewalks contained their di- 
verse populations. 

About Madison Square, north 
of that small and isolated park- 
ing space the city fadiers per- 
mit, there were openings in the 
wheeled traffic. And people 
could walk comfortably on the 
sidewalks, pausing to gaze into 
windows wifimut being jostled; 
or they could hasten if they chose 
without jostling others. 

Whistling young men in their 
later teens pushed wheeled box- 
es with a self-admiring dexterity 
from the location of one whole- 
sale firm to the location of an- 
other wholesale firm. The occu- 
pants of the sidewalks were 
mostly men going from one place 
to another jflace. 

Around Thirty - Fourth Street 
the character or the pedestrians 
had changed entirely. At least 
half the crowds on the sidewalks 
were wom«i, and in consequence 
there was vast confusion and 
more than a little obstruction to 
anybody who had a definite des- 
tination. The wheeled traffic 
was a solid mass of gleaming 
vehicles, and a swift mechani- 
cal purring came from the space 
between the curbings whenever 
certain colored lights showed ap- 
propriate tints in suitable di- 
recticMis. 

At Thirty-Ninth Street the pe- 
destrian traffic was almost ex- 
clusively f^ale, and most men 
moved west to Sixdi Avenue if 
were in a hurry. And a 
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surging, solid mass of motors 
rolled north and south in me- 
chanical obedience to li^ts and 
whistles in their five-block units. 

This was fifteen minutes be- 
fore the event that made wom- 
en who could afford it have 
nervous breakdowns, and gave 
other women less luxurious night- 
mares for weeks afterward. 

At about that time taxicabs 
began to appear here and there 
on the side stress leading to 
the avenue. The taxis stopped 
anywhere within a block of Fifth 
Avenue and disgorged their 
fares. 

Most of those passengers were 
youngish men, and nearly all 
were impeccably dressed, and a 
few of them had that curious 
bluntness of featiues that cctoies 
of many batterings in many bat- 
tles. Some, however, were dis- 
tinctly shabby and furtive-eyed. 
And there were a few figures 
who were not yoimg at all, but 
old and bent and broken. But 
in all these anomalous newcom- 
ers to the avenue one common 
feature could be observed. All 
were eagerly expectant, and all 
were more or less uneasy, or at 
least in doubt. 

But for the most part the ar- 
rivals passed unnoticed. A pa- 
trolman at Thirty-Seventh Street 
widened his eyes at si^t of one 
little group or amiably chatter- 
ing young men who smiled and 
tailed and very curiously did 
not move their lips at all. That 
patrolman turned deliberately 


about and strolled in their wake, 
swinging his night-stick and pri- 
vately cursing the fact that so 
many women had not stayed at 
home that day, and diat a po- 
liceman has so many duties en- 
tirely unconnected with the bas- 
ic duty of his profession, and 
that he mi^t lose sight of those 
young men if some fool woman 
stopped him to ask an idiotic 
question. 

A traffic cop stepped over to 
a motorcycle patrolman resting 
on a still but chugging mount 
beside the curb. 

“Better keep an eye on that 
car, Pete. I think I know the 
guy that’s drivin’ it.” 

And the motorcycle sputtered 
loudly and drifted off into the 
stream of vehicles. 

A doorman outside a particu- 
larly exclusive store cocked a 
wise eye at a bent, white-be- 
whiskered figure -trudging rather 
pathetically through the crowd, 
buffeted about by chattering 
women. The doorman was an ex- 
cra, and reflected inaudibly: 
“There’s old Schmeel, out of stir 
again. Hell be gettin’ in trouble 
if he tries his dip tricks in this 
crowd.” 

THESE OBSERVATIONS 
were made, it is true. But the 
vast majority of the new arriv- 
als slipped unnoticed into the 
throng. Even the fact that a 
great many of them looked now 
and then at their watches passed 
without comment. 
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Of course, no one could have 
been expected to observe a gen- 
tleman who had rented desk- 
space three days before, in a 
front office overlooking the fa- 
cade of the Merchants’ National 
Bank. He was gazing intently 
out of the front office window, 
and he held an office telephone 
in his hand. 

No one could have guessed 
that he was talking to a man in 
another office fronting on Madi- 
son Square. Nor would anyone 
guess that the man next to him 
with another telephone instru- 
ment in his hand was similarly 
connected with a telephone 
booA in a confection^ store 
just around the comer from 
Fifth Avenue; 

A big gray car parked in the 
trianguiar parldng space where 
Broadway crosses Fifdi; it was 
not particularly observed, even 
thou^ it was not empty of peo- 
ple like die other parked cars. 
And nobody at all noticed that 
the man at the driver’s wheel 
was a broad-shouldered man" 
with a professional-looking Van- 
dyke beard, or that he was look- 
ing intently up at a window in 
which a man stood with a desk 
telephone in his hand. 

Fifth Avenue for its whole 
length was a picture of swift 
and colorful movement in the 
bri^t sunshine. From the side- 
walks where women predom- 
inated a babble of voices arose 
with the shuffling sound of many 
feet in movement. From the 


roadway came the booming, 
purrmg noise of many motors 
and the singing of innumerable 
tires. It was a mghly picturesque 
and wholly normal sight 

But suddenly, one of the two 
men in the office facing the Mer- 
ch^ts’ National Bank said sharp- 
ly, “It’s in sight” 

The other man spoke into his 
transmitter. A clumsy my ob- 
ject had appeared in the flood 
of wheeled things flowing be- 
low. New Yenrkers gave it no 
second glance. Armored cars, 
equipped with bullet-proof walls 
and tires, and armed wiffi ma- 
chine guns and hand-grenades, 
move regularly through ffie 
streets of New York. It is, you 
see, the most civilized city in 
the world, and therrfore land 
battleships are necessary for the 
movement of valuables about its 
thorou^ares. 

“Get movin’,” snapped the 
man whose phone communicat- 
^ with the phone-booth around 
the comer, ibe cops are corn- 
in’ out now. They re goin’ to 
rush it” 

He listened, hung up the re- 
ceiver, and lit a cigarette. His 
hands trraabled a littte. Four po- 
licemen were issuing suddenly 
from the bank. But six young 
men were rounding the comer, 
five of them having just ceased 
a cordial cmiversation in a candy 
store lobby on having been 
joined by the sixth from within. 
The policemen more or less ef- 
ficiaitly checked the flow of pe- 
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dedans. They had a clear padi 
made from the bank doorway to 
the curbing at the exact instant 
that the armOTed car came to a 
complete stop. It was excellent, 
neatly timed work. 

“Its stopped. Get set!” The 
man at the telephone to Madi- 
son Square was tense. He’d seen, 
too, the six young men among 
the milling, curious crowd that 
had been checked by the police 
guard. 

The door of the armored car 
opened. Simultaneously, two men 
appeared in the doorway of the 
bank, carrying apparently heavy 
bags. They came quickly down 
the steps. 

“Shoot the works!” snapped 
the man at the telephone. His 
voice was strained to the break- 
ing point. 

THERE WAS a breathtaking 
pause, just about long enough 
for a man in a window on Madi- 
son Square to make a signal 
with his hand, and for ihat sig- 
nal to be acted upon by a man 
in a parked car. Then, quite sud- 
denly, darkness— tan^bie, blank, 
and absolute — fell upon the 
earth. All visible objects were 
blotted out. 

It held for three seconds. Then 
unbearable and imbelievable 
daylight flooded the world once 
more. A shot, two, three . . . 
Then darkness fell again in the 
same in^edible quietness and 
with the same unbelievable in- 
tensity. 


From the darkness there arose 
the sound of firearms crashing 
savagely. There were screams. 
And then from south to north, 
as far as die ear could range, 
came the discordant, throaty 
bellowing of automobile horns. 
Men, struck blind, jammed on 
their brakes and set their homs 
to bellowing. The tumult that 
arose was horrible and insane; 
it was insistent and terrifying. 

The crashing of guns ceased. 
The crowded, stunned mass of 
people before the Merchants’ Na- 
tional heard panting snarls, heard 
a voice gasp triumphantly, “Got 
it!” and then many of the blind- 
ed, staggered people were hurled 
aside. 

The bellowing homs of the 
cars were enou^ for orienta- 
tion. Men and women who had 
stopped stock-still with their 
hearts in their throats at the 
sudden feeling of hopeless blind- 
ness upon them were hurled to 
the ground. 

A compact group of panting 
figures was heading swaray and 
ruthlessly northwa^, and bat- 
tered its way dirough the dazed 
crowd until a shrill whistling 
sound was audible through the 
deeper toned bellowing of the 
horns. Those figures turned in 
their savage progress, then, and 
clutched at the man who blew 
that whistle. He chuckled. A 
blind man is a good guide in 
darkness. He went befwe them, 
tapping, down a side street. 

Unbelieving people who stared 
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from bright sunlight at a mon- 
ster cylinder of darkness that 
seemed to have engulfed Fifth 
Avenue saw six hatless young 
men come panting out of that 
darkness, dragging two heavy 
bags, saw diem pile themselves 
into a waiting car, and saw that 
car plunge madly away from 
the darkness and the uproar that 
issued from it. And a blind man 
chuckled and went tapping his 
wav back into the darlmess. 

That, diough, was not the only 
occurrence which later showed 
that the darkness had n<rt been 
unexpected. An old, bent blind 
man, returned from guiding 
panting gangsters to die light, 
went zestfully about his andent 
trade. A dip, ^f all men, needs 
his eyesight pecond only to his 
nimble fingeife. But here all men 
were blind. 

There was the cushioned tap- 
ping of a stick amid all the tu- 
mult of blaring homs, and fig- 
ures felt one bmsh accustomed- 
ly against them, and were too 
dazed to feel gentle but nimble 
old fingers abstracting here a 
wallet, there a watch. 

Pronrietors and clerks in jew- 
elry stores fronting on die ave- 
nue heard the trwnendous crash- 
ings of their plate-glass windows, 
and burglar alarms rang re- 
soundindv, clanging clamorous- 
ly even through the bedlam frtwn 
without. 'ThcKe clerks and those 
proprietors were entirely help- 
less to stoo the clutching fingers 
that reached in and gn^ed, and 
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left empty traps where treasures 
had been on view before. 

One man was found dead with 
a knife wound in his back, when 
the darkness lifted, and he was 
known to be a person who had 
acquired a certain amount of 
wealth by very dubious means, 
but nobody ever found out who 
had preferred the opportunity 
of a safe revenge to the chance 
of robbing with impunity. 

FOR FIFTEEN MINUTES 
Fifth Avenue was in darkn^s, 
darkness that was tangible and 
blank and absolute, and in Riat 
fifteen minutes forewarned per- 
sons of the underworld reaped a 
harvest. Each to his spiecialty, 
tbev sprang like wolves in the 
blackness whose duration they 
foreknew. 

'The list of thefts alone filled 
two columns in the next morn- 
ings papers, and there were 
some persons badlv hnrt— most- 
ly women, who chi^ohed hvs- 
at bonds that gro*^ed 
about them. The list of miashed 
cars and traffic accidents was 
impressive. There had been three 
or four drivers who lost their 
heads and plunged madly 
throu^ the blackness until 
brou^t up by insurmountable 
obstacles. 

And since the underworld is 
the resort of people of all grades 
of mental distortion, diere were 
one or two crimes that were 
quite too horrible to be reported 
in fufl. 
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But at die end of that fifteen 
minutes, widi die barest possi- 
ble trace of flickering, the dark- 
ness vanished as suddenly and 
as silendy as it had ccnne. The 
sunli^t shone again upon 
hordes of motors, blaring fran- 
ticallv, and upon streets full of 

g eople who abrupUy charged 
enziedly h^e and there the 
instant they could see to flee. 
There were small crumpled fi- 
gures which were women who 
had fainted, and who were, 
quite frequentiy, inconspicu- 
ously robb^ of purses and 
trinkets while the nystaria of 
the li^t returned stiU held. 

In all this uproar a oay car 
moved quiedy out of the park- 
ing space the dty fadiers still 
permit in that vast triangle of 
a^halt where Broadway cross- 
es Fifth Avenue. The columnar 
— later it was proved to be die 
cone-^ped — beam of dark- 
ness that had been s^t north 
from Madison Square had wid- 
ened out at that spot. 

For nearly two blocks in 
every direction the darkness had 
held about Madison Square. So 
that the gray car movM undis- 
turbedly out of the parking 
5mace, and turned, and went 
<fown the nearly emptied lower 
Fiftn Avenue to Ninth Street, 
and there turned east and van- 
ished. 

And nobody seemed to notice 
that it was chiven by a broad- 
snouidered man with a Vandyke 

beard. 


6 

THE STREET lamps glowed 
with a peculiar ^tter upon 
pavements still wet from a re- 
cent rain. The rumbling of the 
city, which never ceases, had 
di^ down to that partially dis- 
cordante muttering which is the 
city’s voice in the small hours. 

Kathryn came out of the door- 
way and shivered a little at the 
damp chilliness of the night air. 
But she smiled warmly when 
Hines held open the car door for 
her. 

“It’s decent of you,” she said 
gratefully, as she stepped in 
and when the car started off. 
“I almost refused to get up 
when the telephone call came, 
but I’m glad 1 didn’t. You diink 
something’s going to happen?” 

Hines nodded. The litUe car 
was purring toward Broadway 
and swung into the nearly de- 
serted but brilliantly lighted 
way. It began to shoot on down 
town with a singing erf tires. 

“Either we get him,” he said 
tiredly, “or w^ have to dirow 
up the sponge. I’ve nevCT worked 
so hard in my life as I’ve done 
this last two weeks.” 

It was two weeks since a 
cone of darkness had lain along 
Fifth Avenue’s length for fifteen 
minutes and left New York pa- 
nic-stricked. In those two weeks 
Hines had been doing the work 
of at least six men. He was the 
only man in New York, aside 
from Schaaf, who would reoog- 
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ni 2 e the man Preston. And Pres- 
ton had to be found. 

“Crooks are fools,” said Hines 
drearily. “You’d think those 
yeggs that were tipped off 
about the darkness would have 
known how to take advantage 
of it. But we picked up six more 
men today that we’ll be able to 
send away for long stretches. 
Fingerprints, of course. You’d 
think a man who was going to 
smash a jewelry store window, 
knowing he couldn’t be inter- 
fered with, would have the 
sense to wear gloves. We’ve got 
the men who robbed Blakes’ 
and Houton’s and a couple of 
others. Their fingerprints were 
on glass fragments inside the 
windows. They’d cut their fin- 
gers on them and flung them 
out of the way as they groped 
for the stuff on the trays.” 

“But no trace of Preston?” 

‘None. Oh, we’ve done what 
we could. We’ve third-degreed 
and sweated every man we’ve 
picked up. We've had the sta- 
tion houses full, too. And we’ve 
worked. We’ve cau^t a bunch 
or the little ones, and recovered 
a good bit of property, and we 
have the ^oods on half a dozen 
fences weve been trying to get 
lor a long time; but Lefty Dunn 
Jind his mob ^t away clean 
and Preston with them - and 
they got three-quarters of a mil- 
ion from the Merchants’ Na- 
tional. In currency.” 

'IJere was silence as Ae car 
sped on down the nearly de- 


serted street, passing no vehi- 
cles except occasional brilliant- 
ly lighted taxicabs. It passed 
Columbus Circle, and a little 
later it passed Times Square, 
and still went on down town. 

“I — I feel almost ashamed 
of myself,” said Kathryn soberly. 
I tried to help all I could, 
when you were working to fore- 
stall Preston, but secretly I was 
almost hoping you’d fail. It 
would let me scoop the town. 
And it did. My salary was raised 
because I had all the story and 
Professor Schaaf s explanation of 
what the darkness was. But — 
it was terrible. And people are 
still afraid it will happen again.” 

“Why not?” asked Hines tir^ 
ly. “It can. We haven’t a thing 
to go on. Schaaf s had the 
American Electric labwatories 
put at his disposal, and he’s 
buzring about there blissfully, 
talking about the possibility of 
hrterodyning ‘die verdammte 
short Hertzian wafes that cause 
der trouble.’ But he’s got to 
duplicate Preston’s results be- 
fore he can tiy to neutralize 
them. And so far there’s been 
no reason why Preston shouldn’t 
on his darkness anywhere 
in the whole city and make 
another clean-up at any minute.” 

“But diere’ve been precau- 
tions . . . 

“Oh, yes. StemutatOTy gases 
- sneezing gas bombs - in 
^w windows, ready to be set 
off. Haif-million-candle-power 
flares that will Imitd five min- 
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utes in every bank. That much 
light probably won’t be ab- 
sorbed by those ions Sdiaaf 
talks about. And guns. Most of 
all, there’s the fact that people 
know what they’re up against, 
and will fight back even in the 
dark. But I’m putting a lot of 
hope in tonight’s work.” 

TWENTY-THIRD Street 
slipped by, and the humming 
motor of the little car went on 
steadily, headed down town. 
Union Square spread out ab- 
ruptly to the right, with its 
li^ts glowing upon emptiness 
save for rare and straggling 
pedestrians. 

“What’s happening tonight?” 
asked Kathryn, as tall buildings 
shot upward on either side 
again. 

“The banks have been work- 
ing by non-negotiable paper 
more than ever,” said Hines un- 
interestedly. “Wall Street went 
into spasms for awhile, but took 
to issuing certificates for its ne- 
gotiable securities. Short of get- 
ting currency out of the Re- 
serve Bank down there, it would 
be pretty difficult for Preston 
to make much of a killing where 
most of the money is. But money 
has to be shifted now and then. 

“There’s four millions in 
money and securities that has 
to be shifted tonight. It was in- 
tended to do it secretly, but we 
found the news had leaked. We 
think it leaked, anyw'ay. And 
if it did, it leaked to Lefty 


Dunn, and he’ll make a try for 
it with Preston’s help. We’re 
oing to try to step on it. Tve 
elped with the preparations, 
Schaafs helped more. He saw 
Preston’s outfit up-State, you 
know, and he made a suggestion 
or two that looks promising. 
I’m going to park you with him, 
if you don’t mind.” 

The car was far down town 
indeed now. Kathryn saw 
“Broome Street” brightly illum- 
inated on a comer signpost. But 
the runabout went on and on, 
and the buildings grew tallCT 
and taller until the thin thread 
of sky overhead was almost lost 
between the desolate lean flanks 
of the stmctures on either hand. 

Hines turned off to the ri^t, 
stopped the car, and switched 
off the lights. 

“We’ll walk from here.” He 
looked at his watch. “Half past 
three. Two hours to daybreak. 
You’ll lose a lot of rest.” 

“I got some sleep,” she said. 

They walked on toward the 
Battery. Their pace seemed a 
crawl, after the swift fli^t of 
fhe little car, and they seemed 
rather to be moving throu^ 
a cavern than any iidiabited 
city, and the desolation of dead 
buildings seemed to press down 
upon them and appall them. 

It was a long, long walk 
through a desert of brick and 
steel. Suddenly Hines turned in 
to a deserted doorway, and a 
voice moke softly, and th^ 
followed a hall to where a shaa- 
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ed electric bulb burned dimly, 
and Kathryn saw figures sitting 
in readmess for something. She 
could not know what. 

TWe were one or two uni- 
formed men among Rien), but 
the others looked strange in- 
deed, and Kathryn could not 
distinguish the cause of their 
oddity. She was hustled into a 
tiny elevator that promptly be- 
gan to rise to the steady hum- 
ming of a hidden motor, through 
dark and unoccupied floors with 
the smell of emptiness. 

The elevator stopped. A walk 
along a dark hallway to an open 
door. Into an unhghted room 
in which a pipe glowed and in 
which there was the sound of 
movement 

“Hines?” 

“Right,” said Hines briefly. 
“I’ve brought Miss Bush. She 
gave enou^ information before 
that affair of two weeks ago to 
have given us a chance to stop 
it. Shes entitled to a front seat.” 

A VOICE growled. Kathryn 
smiled wickedly in the darimess. 
That was the commissioner, sit- 
ting up here in a darkened room. 

“Ah, Miss Bush,” Schaaf spoke 
amiably from the darkness. *You 
did not giff me der diance to 
thank you for making me fa- 
nious. Come and share my win- 
dow. Hines is going down into 
der street again.” 

She moved hesitantly through 
the darkness until he took her 
oand and pressed it. He led her 
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to the square of grayish light 
that was the window. 

“We are ten stories up,” he 
told her. “If you do not mind 
der height, look down.” 

She saw the street far below 
her, empty and gray and deso- 
late, but peculiarly clear by 
reason of the shaded street 
lights. 

“Der bank is opposite us,” 
said Schaaf softly, as if afraid 
of betraying the presence of an 
ambush by normal speech. “You 
see der little lights inside. They 
haff four millions of dollars 
ready to be mofed in an armored 
car, when it comes. They feel. 
Miss Bush, about that four mil- 
lions of dollars as 1 felt about 
my notes on der proof of der 
multiatomic nature of der sodi- 
um chloride molecule. That 
four millions is fery precious to 
them, Miss Bush, though they 
will nefer spend a cent of it. 
Just as my notes were fery pre- 
cious, dmugh I could not spend 
them.” 

He craned his neck. Far away, 
down the deep and narrow 
chasm below the window, a 
brightly lighted taxicab came in 
a peculiar silence. It seemed to 
roU noiselessly down the desert- 
ed street, and red and green 
and yellow lights glittered upon 
it, and the white paint of its 
hood glowed brightly as it 
passed clc»e by a street lamp. 
It came on, and maudlin song 
arose faintly from it. It sounded 
like a drunWi group of revelers. 
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noved by some whim to invade 
he financial district at night. 

It passed below and went on. 
There was a muted whirring. 
The commissioner’s guarded 
Hellol” Then ^ntings. He 
>ung up the receiver. 

“^eir lookouts, most likely, 
n that taxi. They don’t know 
ve know about the leak, but 
hey’re scouting, anyway.” 

There was the movement of 
)ther bodies in th^ room. Kalh* 
yn suddenly realized that there 
vere probably four or five odi- 
ir men in there, silent and wait- 
ng. One of Aem snapped a 
i^ter and shielded the flame 
vith ins hand while he puffed a 
)igar into a glow. 

Kathryn caught a sudden 
;limpse of a curious collar about 
lis neck. It was a telephone 
ransmitter hung in place, and 
here were hea^hones over his 
?ars. This was an office already 
itted with several phones, evi- 
lently, which had been taken 
)ver for use as a temporary 
leadquarters for the night. 

“Er — hadn’t we better . . .” 
)egan the commissioner uneas- 
ly. 

“Shush,” said Schaaf placidly. 
Lieutenant Hines told me how 
t should be done. Shush for 
iwhile now.” 

Kathryn wanted to giggle. She 
elt very nervous and very much 
hrilled, and more than a little 
ipprehensive; and her muscles 
vere unccwnfortably tense. 

A man came out of the bank. 


far below. He looked up the 
street and then went back in- 
side again. The bank became 
black and blank and dark again. 
jxTThey expect der armored 
car,” observ^ Schaaf. “Now we 
can haff a littie smoke. You 
might tell them.” 

He was talking toward die 
back of the room. A man sjKike 
quietly into a transmittCT. 

KaAryn gazed about and saw 
nothing. S^aaf felt the move- 
ment. 

“Wait. Der performance will 
be intricate,” he said, and 
chuckled. 

A MINU'TE. Two. Then 
there was a brittle little tinkl- 
ing of glass somewhere. The 
scraping, musical sound of glass 
falling clown the stone side of 
a building. Kadiryn started. 

“That’s — that’s a fire over 
there! It must be!” 

Smoke was welling hazily out 
of a brokaa window iii a build- 
ing on the opposite side of the 
street and a half block^ way. A 
wavering reddish glow t)egan to 
be visible behind it. 

“To be sure,” said Schaaf 
tranquilly. “It is an excellent ef- 
fect.^ 

He glanced once at it and 
stared down, looking far uptown 
and ignoring die gradual ac- 
cumulation of a vast mass of 
whitish vapor cnirling up die 
sides of the buildings across the 
way. A s^xmd window broke 
wim a seottd britde tinkling. 
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A fresh billowing cff smoke came 
out. 

“Here is der armored c^ar com- 
ing,” said Scdiaaf. 

A man spoke quietly into a 
transmitter. Kathryn looked 
down. 

tar away, ccwning sturdily 
down the deserted street, one cm 
the squat gray armor^ cars 
which carry valuables from place 
to place m New Kork was speed- 
ing noiselessly. Four motorcycle 
pouc^emen ringed it about 

It swept up to the bank and 
stopped. One of the motorcycle 
policemen suddenly pointed up- 
ward. There was an intensifica- 
tion of the red glow back of die 
thick smoke. Ihe motorcycle cop 
had stopped his machine. He 
now r an swiftly to the nearest 
comer and worked busily at a 
little si^ial box. 

“Efery thing according to 
schedule, said Schaaf. “He is 
turning in d^ alarm.” 

A muted whimng. It was a 
telephone bell, muted. A man 
answereci, and said quiedy, “Two 
cars are coming down Church 
Street at forty miles an hour.” 

Kathryn felt a little electric 
thrill r unning over her. The cxim- 
tnissioner stood up and came 
over to one of the windows, gaz- 
ing down nervously. 

Schaaf said meditatively, “I 
do not hear der engines. Tell 
der bank not to hurry. And tell 
them of der two cars.” 

A man murmured at the bade 
of the m om. Kadiryn was star- 
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ing at the fire. 'The smoke com- 
ing out halfway up die building 
across the way was thick and 
dense, and the red ^ow bdiind 
it was fiercer. Th^ she heard a 
fame Clatter and clanging. 

“Hines,” said Sdiaaf in her 
ear, “he is a ^art man. He 
thinks that somewhare in der 
buildings all about there are 
men watching who can report 
by der telepnones, and c^ sig- 
nal that der beans are spilled. 
That is der reason for der verisi- 
militude,” 

The clanging and hooting 
grew louudar. Making a m(Hi- 
strous tumult, building up a tre- 
mendous uproar, fire engines 
came racing down the street. A 
steamer clanged to a stop and 
coupled swiftly to a hydrant. A 
hook-and-ladder came racing. A 
hose-tower after it 

The bank doors opened, and 
men made ready to ccmie out. 

AROUND THE comer of the 
nearest street two heavy cars 
came hurtling. A machine gun 
began to spit, and filled the can- 
yonlike space between the tall 
buildings with a snarling up- 
roar. Water geysered upward 
for an ins tan t and swung sharp- 
ly toward earth. 

Kathryn, staring down, saw 
the four-incii stream from a hose 
strike the foremost car and crash 
in its windows like so much wet 
paper. Then, abruptly, the street 
and the Hght.s and the armcMed 
car anrl all the puffing fim en- 
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gines ceased to exist. And at the 
same instant scnnething flared 
iittolerably overhead and die 
buildings on eith^ side of die 
street tor many blocks to nordi 
and south began to gleam brist- 
ly- 

“Breston,” said Schaaf, very 
calmly indeed, *110 has turned 
on der dark. I guessed right 
about der probable height of 
der phenomenon. Now, we shoot 
der worksl" 

A river of darkness seemed 
to have filled the street below. 
A dull black substance seemed 
to have welled up instandy and 
to flow silendy and without dis- 
turbance between the tall rows 
of buildings, as the Styx itself 
must flow between its banks. 
Flares, die huge magnesium 
torches that are used by air- 
craft for landing at night, were 
burning atop buildings for blocks 
on either hand. 

From the motionless surface 
of die darkness the smoke and 
steam of the fire-en^es ccaled 
imward into the glare above. 
Tne fire which had been the 
excuse for calling die fire-en^es 
had abrupdy gone out, and die 
welling smoke hrcMn the win- 
dows had ceased. The watchers 
in the tenth-floor office looked 
down upon a surface of black- 
ness imprisoned between die 
walls of office-buildings. And 
submerged in that abysmal dark 
there were men. 

Dull, thudding concussions 


sounded from below. Windows 
quivered. 

“Bombs,” said Schaaf calmly. 
“They were ready to smash (^len 
der armored car if th^ were too 
liffi'to nab der shipment before 
it got in. Now mey use der 
bombs because they are scared. 

I will bet anybody that Bres- 
ton is shaking in his shoes.” 

The horrible shrill scream of 
a man in agony came echoing 
cavemously from the impen- 
etrable blackness below. 

7 

A MAN SPOKE quiedy at the 
back of the office. “Ihe b ank 
doors are plosed and the mon- 
ey’s safe. They want to know if 
they can turn the juice into the 
doors.” ^ 

"Himmelt Nol” snapped 
Schaaf, as the commissioner 
rumbl^ an assent “Firanen are 
sweeping der hoses all about. 
Do they want to electrocute them 
if a stream of water hits der 
doors?” 

The commissioner hastily 
made his assent into a negative, 
and returned to his study of the 
incredible scene. The buildings 
rose out of nothingness, and 
their sides were apparently in- 
candescent fit»n the flames burn- 
ing above. 

Down there und^ the surface 
of the blackness, die fire-engines 
swept dieir streams of water to 
^ht and left and up and down. 
They were wcn-king blindly, of 
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course, but whatever those 
streams of water struck would 
go down. Plate-glass, cars, men. 

“Verdommr said Schaaf pres- 
endy, though without disanay. 
“Hines is a smart man. He dqp’t 
take chances. We were hc^ipg. 
Miss Bush, that a stream or wa- 
ter would OTiash into der car 
where Brestwi had his a^aratus 
working. If it got into der coils 
it would short-circuit them and 
der apparatus would work no 
longer. We could take a look at 
die Schweine then. But der en- 
gines are still working, judging 
by der steam that comes up, and 
still der darkness holds. Ifrn — 
Ah, here comes der first flare 
down.” 

A ball of fire, incredibly white 
and unbelievably fierce, descend- 
ed before Kath^oi’s eyes. It was 
swinging down swiftly by a 
dancing steel cable. It went 
down in swift swoops of fifteen 
and twenty feet at a time. 

“A mamesium flare,” said 
Schaaf soffly. “It has half a mil- 
lion candlepower. We try him 
on der dog. Ha!” 

The flare reached die definite 
surfacie of the blackness. It 
seemed incredible that no glit- 
ter came from that surface. It 
dived into the flood of darkness. 
Its white li^t turned to red. 
Down and down — Fifteen feet 

the black flood and it could 
be seen as a dully glowing red 
ball, no more. 

No more flares,” said Schaaf 
quietly over his should^. “They 


don’t work. Der darkness absorbs 
all der li^t. But keep der other 
flares ^oing on der roofs. Now 
we try. 

A voice spoke quietly from 
the row of telephone instru 
meuts. 

“Lieutenant Hines reports 
that the street is full of gas. 
Sneeze-gas.” 

“No. 3 expedient gone to hell,” 
said Schaaf calmly. “We hc^ed 
from der water, and we hoped 
from der flares. And we had 
sneeze-gas and tear gas bombs 
ready to smash in der street. 
But they intended to use it them- 
selfs to disable der armored-car 
crew and der bank pec^le, I 
supTOse, and they must ha£E 
ma^s. It is der d^il that Bres- 
ton got so much money two 
weeks ago. He has capital to 
supply his friends widi ^ mod- 
em improfements. Hm. All ri^t. 
Tell that fire-eater Hines to get 
ready to go out with his mop- 
ing-up party and raise hell. Set 
er gongs going” 

A man spoke quietly at the 
back of the room, and to die 
chatter and chuffing of engines 
in the street there now was add- 
ed the heavy, measured chang- 
ing of monster gongs. The en- 
gines shut off abruptly. 

“Der gongs are signals,” said 
Schaaf qiueUy. “It is Hines’s idea. 
They simal to der fironen to 
cnit off der water, and he and 
his gang go out hand and hand 
to sweep der street and grab 
anybody that has nc^ a rubber 
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suit on and smash him behind 
der ear. He and all his men are 
ex-soldiers, and they pretend it 
is a patrol between trenches. 
Also, der gongs keep them ori- 
ented so they know which way 
is which. Th^ motorcycle cops 
had orders to duck in der ar- 
mored car if der darkness fell. 

1 hope they remCTibered, or 
somebody is likely to sock them 
in der jaw.” 

THE COMMISSIONER 
growled from the next window. 
There had been a sudden si- 
lence. The firemen had fumbled 
their way to their engines and 
climbed up on them. Ilie street 
below should be empty of all 
living creatures except Lefty 
Dunn and his gangsters,^-^es- 
perate and at bay, and the sin- 
ister figure of the man who, al- 
lied with the underworld, seemed 
to have had the city at his mer- 
cy. Shots sounded suddenly from 
below. 

“Somebody is going to get 
scared, now,” said Schaaf. “Herr 
Commissioner, our Lieutenant 
Hines is out and fighting like 
der deffll. Der gentlemen for 
whom we are gifing this party 
will try to run away now. If 
you will giff orders . . .” 

“I ve got a cordon all about 
the darlmess,” growled the com- 
missioner. 

“Der idea is,” said Schaaf pa- 
tiently, “that Breston has not a 
full - power darkness - producing 
outfit with him, or else maybe 


der water got to some of his 
batteries and cut down his pow- 
er. He can't drife a car in der 
darkness. He will try to walk, 
carrying that suitcase apparatus 
with him. Tip off der cordon of 
ffesSrfs to leafe one man at efery 
comer, especially der comers 
where there are police tele- 
phones. Maybe they can tip us 
exactly where he arrifes.” 

The commissioner coughed, 
and swore privately to himself 
for not having issum the orders 
on his own initative. He gave 
diem. 

“That, also, was Hines’ idea,” 
said Schaaf placidly. 

He lookea at his watch in the 
glare that came in the window. 
Another shot below. Three more. 
A shriek. 

“It should be sunrise in half 
an hour more, maybe less,” he 
observed. “I hope der verdammt 
fool is cau^t before der people 
try to come down diis way to 
work. Odierwise we will, haff 
to stop der subways.” 

He looked sharply at the girl 
beside him. She was shaking pe- 
culiarly. Her lips were caught 
between her teeth and her eyes 
glistened suspiciously. 

“Shush!” said Schaaf in her 
ear. ‘1 know. I am scared to der 
bottom of my marrow, too, but 
that fiffhting fool Hines is all 
right. He has to be! And if you 
cry now, I will tell him about it 
afterward! That is a direat! 
Shush!” 

She caught her breath, stmg- 


nie Darkness 

gling to fi^t down sobs of nerv- 
ousness. 

A man said briskly fr(xn the 
row of telephones, “The cor- 
don, sir, reports that the bliu^- 
ness is moving. It’s moving <on 
down town. It is three blocks 
long and three wide, and it has 
moved half a block south.” 

Schaaf grimaced, and dien 
grinned. 

“Haff somebody yell that out 
in der street to Hines. He will 
know what to do. Are members 
of der cordon Msting themselves 
in der hi^ buildings and smash- 
ing in doors to get at tel^hones 
so they can watch der darkness 
and tell us? I suspect Breston 
will switch it off for an instant 
to try and see where he is, aft- 
er he mofes a block or two.” 

A man spoke briskly into a tel- 
ephone. And Schaaf said pleas- 
antly, “Hines efen thought of 
that, in case all der other things 
did not work. I told him he was 
a pessimist, but I admit now 
that he is smart.” 

Silence. There were no more 
shots. The lights flared brilliant- 
ly outside. One dimmed, and 
another took its place. The un- 
wavering, opaque blackness be- 
low — it was almost impossible 
to look at it without believing 
that it was a solid substance — 
seemed to flow noiselessly like 
^ river of death between the 
starkly illuminated buildings on 
either side. But Schaaf said sud- 
denly, “It is going down! He has 
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mofed a block or more with his 
apparatusP 

KATHRYN STARED. The up- 
per limit of the blackness had 
receded. It was hardly more 
than three stories above the 
street, now. As die watched, 
very, very slowly it went down 
still more. 

“He is going south. On fcxit,” 
said Schaaf, “as Hines predicat- 
ed.” 

Five minutes later the street 
itself was dimly visible. The 
street-lights appeared as dull 
red glows, which grew brighter 
and turned white. Die squat 
gray armored car appeared. 
There were two figures moving 
spasmodicially on the pavanent 
beside it. The darkness drew on 
toward the south. Two more fig- 
ures, crumpled up and still. A 
car, slued around with its win- 
dows smashed and the hood tom 
off its enrine by the force of a 
stream of water. Minutes later 
another car appeared dimly as 
the darkness became merely 
murkiness. It, too, was washed 
clear of windows. 

“I bet,” said Schaaf intently, 
“Breston almost got caught by 
a stream of water, and hid be- 
hind his car for protection from 
dp** hoses until they were turned 
off.” 

“Is— is he safe? asked Kathryn 
in a strained voice. She was not, 
gathered, asking about Pres- 
ton. 

One of the men at the tele- 
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phones said quietly, ‘lieutenant 
Hines asked just now for the po- 
sition of the center of the dark- 
ness. I gave it to him from the 
reports of the cordon around its 
outer edge.” 

Kathryn gasped in relief. 

One of the other men at the 
telephones said swiftly, “Report. 
The darkness was turned ott for 
about two seconds. Preston was 
seen, carrying two heavy suit- 
cases and staring about him. 
There were two other men with 
him. Lieutenant Hines fired on 
them ahd'saw one of them fall. 

Silence. Looking down from 
the windows now, the street 
was clear. But to the south the 
darkness rose from the pave- 
ment and filled the space be- 
tween the buildings. 

“It seems cruel,” said Schaaf 
gently, “for all der whole police 
force to be hunting down three 
men as if they were mad dogs. 
But they are mad dogs. Der 
newspapers did not print all 
der crimes that happened on 
Fifth Afenue the other day. They 
could not. And Breston permit- 
ted those crimes deliberately. He 
arranged to turn der underworld 
loose for a share in der profits. 
He got that share. And he will 
do it again if we do not catch 
him.” 

The commissioner coughed, 
and said suddenly, “See if the 
gas has cleared down in the 
street enough for us to go down.” 

A quiet inquiry. 

“It is reascwiably safe, sir.” 


The commissioner strode to 
the door. Kathi^ looked appeal- 
ingly at Schaaf. 

“Surely,” he said comfortably. 
“It is working like a well-oil^ 
clock. We go down and follow 
der darkness, and maybe we 
see Hines, eh?” 

The elevator was brightly 
lighted, now, and descended 
with a cheery hum. And the 
street was bright, though it was 
a ghastly brightness. They 
emerged to the sidewalk. An 
ambulance clanged up and 
stopped. Men had come out of 
the armored car and were bend- 
ing over the writhing figures be- 
side it. 

“Sneeze-gas,” said Schaaf qui- 
etly, “it is terrible. It produces 
a horrible exhaustion. But it is 
not fatal.” 

The still figures a little dis- 
tance off were gangers, with 
gas-masks adjusted in marked 
incongruity' to their loudly 
checked and now soaked and 
draggled clothing. Uniformed 
figures were moving about, in- 
vestigating. The firemen were 
cheerfully coiling up their hose 
and ^eparing a return trip to 
their engine-houses. Two mcffe 
bodies of gangsters. A man in a 
rubber suit — one of Hines s 
men. Twenty yards on, another 
gangster. 

THERE WERE seven gang- 
sters and two police in the space 
of a block. Beyond that the pave- 
ment was blessedly bare. Sdiaaf 


The Darkness 

looked to the east at the first 
side-street. 

“Der sky is lightening. Day 
will soon be here,” he said qui- 
etly. “I think we get Breston.” 

They walked quietly after the 
slowly moving mass of dark- 
ness. On die ground-level, here, 
it looked vastly different. It rose 
in an irregular, clumsy curve. 
Seen frcMn behind it looked odd- 
ly like s<xne monstrous, prehis- 
toric monster edging itself pain- 
fully down a canon whose walls 
closed tightly upon its sides. 

Four blocks down they found 
two policemen carrying off a 
figure on a litter. 

“Lefty Dunn, sir,” said one of 
them, satisfi^ly. “Lieutenant 
Hines shot him, sir. He’s dead.” 

Two blocks further a police- 
man was beaming as he inserted 
his key into the police telephone 
box. 

“Just taking up cordon wca-k 
here, sir,” he reported happily. 
“The darkness is dwindling fast. 
It’s hardly more than two blocks 
long and wide, sir.” 

“His batteries are running 
low,” observed Schaaf. “Soon he 
is in der soup.” 

They hurried a little, now. It 
seemed as if the two fledng 
men were guiding themselves by 
the trolley-tracks and could make 
better time in the horrible dark- 
ness all about diem. A little far- 
ther on there was a clatter and 
clanging, and a chemical engine 
appeared where a policeman was 
playing a hand fire-extinguisher 
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on the awning of a comer cigar 
stem. 

“Ah,” said Schaaf pleasantly. 
“They are getting desperate. 
They tried to make a diversion 
by starting a fire. That is fool- 
ishness. It only adds arson to 
dCT charges of robbery and mur- 
der.” 

The cigar store was at the 
comer of Wall Street, and Trin- 
ity churchyard showed a cer- 
tain duskiness at its southern 
edge, but that was aU. 

And five minutes later diey 
were able to view the darkness 
as a whole. It had moved out 
into the clear space which is 
Battery Park. The fla^iole of 
the Aquarium rose above it. It 
was a circular, flattened mass 
of black with ragged, hazy edges. 
It stood like some monstrosity 
in the mass of green tilings. It 
was hardly more than two hun- 
dred feet in diameter, and it 
was certainly not thirty feet 
high. And it seemed to be still 
dwindling slowly. 

Hines came up, with sweat- 
streaks on his face and powder- 
marks on his hands. He was 
wrapping his handkerchief 
around one wrist, which was 
bleeding. 

“Cut it,” he said quietly, 
“breaking in a door to get at a 
telephone booth. I called up 
Governor’s Island, sir,” he added 
to the commissioner of police. 
“They have some army planes 
there.” 

The sky was getting lighter 
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and lighter. The harbor spread 
out as a lucent gray, and ships 
at anchor began to take definite 
shapes through the morning air. 
The Statue of Liberty rose gray 
and misty from its base. 

The ominous mass of bladc- 
ness was the only incongruous 
thing in the whole spectacle of 
the sunrise. Tbat pancake of 
malevolent darkness was still, 
clinging to the outer edge of the 
park, with nearly half its diame- 
ter spreading out over the waves 
of the harbor. A sudden chug- 
chugging arose. The blackness 
began to move. It swept out 
over the water, moving steadily 
and doggedly. 

‘'Himmeir snapped Schaaf, 
his moudi dropped open. “They 
found a launcnl Breston will 
make for der Jersey shore and 
land, and der Jersey police can- 
not make a cordon in time to 
stop him from landing and hid- 
ing himself.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Hines 
grimly. “Look there!” 

A LITTLE dark speck de- 
tached itself from the earth of 
Governor’s Island. It rose and 
rose, and a dull muttering drew 
nearer and nearer. The noise 
rose to a roar, and an army bi- 
plane swept above the moving 
monstrosity of blackness. It cir- 
cled and swooped. 

Something dropped. There 
was a heavy concussion, a vast 
and crackling detonation. 

And then there was abruptly 


nothing upon the water, any- 
where, except a spouting mass 
of spray and smoke, and a few 
remnants of a boat that swirled 
about and sank as the plume 
of spray subsided. The black- 
ness had gone out like a blown- 
out candle. 

“Good shooting,” said Schaaf 
comfortably. “That must haff 
been a big bomb. Now we will 
haff difers hunt for der frag- 
ments of Breston’s apparatus, 
and we will find that we can’t 
do a damned thing with them. 
Which, from der scientific stand- 
point, is a fery great pity.” 

Hines unconsciously brushed 
his hands together. 

“It’s finished,” he said, sud- 
denly very tired. 

The c<»nmissioner (rf police 
coughed. He was a civilian, and 
he had been a political ap- 
pointee, and he had been learn- 
ing of late that die force is much 
more important than politics. It 
was not altogether a pleasant 
dose he had swallowed. But he 
turned abruptly to Hines. 

“Inspector Hines,” he said, 
and coughed again, “I— er— I 
may not have co-operated with 
you as fully as I should when 
you first reported this matter; 
but— er— in the future you will 
find no cause for complaint. 
Come in to see me tomorrow.” 

He moved abruptly away. 
Hines stared after him. 

“Inspector?” Kathryn gasped. 

“Yes,” said S nba af placidly. 


IQie Darkness 

“Inspector Hines. Ibe commis- 
sioner is like Napoleon in his pro- 
motions. Yes. Ail of us haff our 
Napoleonic moments, and he did 
this fery nicely. You are Police 
Inspector Hines hereafter, and 1 
congratulate you. And 1 diink. 
Miss Bush, t^ as a fery good 
friend of his, if I were you I 
would take der moment (A con- 
^tulation as an (mportunity to 
1^ him. It would ^prt^ri- 
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ate, and it might not be un- 
pleasant” 

Katibiyn swallowed something. 

Hines fluked a litBe. "Youve 
got yoiur scoop,” Hines said awk- 
wardly, imoring Schaaf, “and 
thig time mere is nothing to re- 
gret about it” 

“I— I don’t care!” said Kathryn 
firmly. “About die scoop, mat 
is. It doesn’t matter. But 1 am 
going to kiss you.” And she did. 


BOOKS 


DEEP WATERS 

by Williom Hope Hodgson 

Arkham House: Publisbers, Sauk City, 
Wisconsin, 53583; 1967; 300pp pbs 
foreword by August I^leth; dust 
jacket by Frank Utpatel; $5.00. 

Contents; The Sea Horses, The 
Derelict. The Thing in the Weeds, 
From the Tidt^ss Sea, The Idand 
of the XJd, The Voice in the Night, 
The Adventure of die Hearland. The 
Mystery of the Derelict, The Sham- 
raken Homeward-Bound^, The Stone 
Ship, The Crew of the Lancing, The 
Habitants of Middle Idet, & The 
Call in the £>o^ 

Here are thirte^ short stories by 
an author who has long been re- 
garded by both enthusiasts of fan- 
tastic fiction and ^mainstream critics 
as one of the fin^ writers of grip- 
ping sea stories. TTiese, Mr. Dmedi 
tells us. are . all Hodgson’s short- 


er macabre tales of file sea, . . . 
and three of them 'have never ap- 
peared befin« in a^ collection. Two 
will be familiar : The Derelict and 
The Voice in the Nteht have long 
bem good for a shudoW; and of the 
ofiiers, all tut two are accounts of 
file weird and the terrible. 

Having had time to read (or re- 
read) omy file first six, I can report 
for me, these make the volume 
a “must buy”; and reading fiimi in- 
spires faifii that &e aufiior will not 
let me do^ badly with the ofiier 
seven. Ihey are not for contmuous 
Trading, as there are siniiliaiities 
which can have a mcnnentarily spoil- 
ing effect if you come across one in 
two successive stories. 

I would particularly warn file read- 
er not to From the Tideless Sea, 
direcdy after The Thing tn the Weeds 
—but do re^ The Thing in the Weeds 
before the latter story. This strikes 
me as being faulty arrangement, the 
only complaint I nave, or ^cpect to 
have about file voluine. RAWL 
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THE THRU OF 
TERROR 

If you enjoy honor mon- 
ster movies, SHRIEK' is 
the new magazine for you. 

Within its pages, you will 
find terror — - the menace 
of witch ond flesh-eater 

— the lurking feor of the 
undead. Thrilling stories, 
and articles and pictures 
of the lotest honor movies 

— interviews with the fa- 
mous Christt^er Lee, Bo- 
ris Karloff, and other 
horror movie stars. Vam- 
pire girls and horror hags; werewolves and zombies give 
you chills and thrills that will raise your hackles ond enter- 
tain you ot the same time. SHRIEK! is available on news- 
stands, but if you want to be sure to obtain the current 
issues, send for them on the coupon below. You'll thrill 
to the bor>es with them. Serxl for them now. 


HmIiIi KnowMge, Inc., Dept. SMS5 
119 Rftii Avmm, N«w Yetk, N. Y. 10003 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me the two most rettnt num- 
bers of SHRIEK! 

Nome - - 

Address - — 

City - State 2ip. No. — — 

PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 



the cauldron 


AS OF THIS moment (March 13), 
your comments on our Spring issue 
indicate that die debate on previ- 
ously-unpublished stories by Robert 
E. Howard, which started when we 
run VaUey of the Lost in the Sum- 
mer 1966 issue of Magazine Of Hob- 
KOR (undo: the impression that this 
was the story which had be^ sched- 
uled for the 8th issue of Strange 
Tales, an issue which never ap- 
peared) is spilling over to Startung 
Mys-^y Stories. This shows 
REH’s stories are still capable of 
arousing extreme reactions of admir- 
ation and dislike. 


iwaa a luii-uuie puip slury 
author, which meant that he wrote 
L'ontinuously, whedier he was “in- 
spired or not. He had achieved his 
own particular technique of story 
construction and presentation, and hy 
the 30’s had arrived at that state 
'''here he could manipulate die vari- 
ous elements of his style and thou^t 
filing so that a story would be 
ok! \ ® perhaps quite enjoy- 

) to the person who was en- 
^untering the author for the first 
was routine to the expert- 
'"“■i foUower of REH’s tales. And 
_me were just routine and nothing 
in that the p«son who bad 


heard bow excdlent Howard was, 
and picked up tiiis story, would won- 
der what the enthusiasm for the au- 
thor was all about. 1 remember very 
well diat the first four Howard stor- 
ies I ever read struck me forcefully: 
The Gods of Bal-Sagoth, The Dark 
Afon, The Black Stone, and The 
Thing on the Roof, but the fifth, The 
Horror From the Mound, was a dis- 
tinct let-down. It was roundly de- 
nounced numerous readers in The 
Eyrie (Weird Tales’ letter depart- 
ment), yet a few others were en- 
thusiastic — they were the newcom- 
ers. But the next story, the last Solo- 
man K^e tale to appear in WT, 
Wings in the Night satisfied me Aat 
I had not grown tired of Howard, 
nor had he lost his skill entirely. In 
the years that followed, I would en- 
counter various tales (Conan stories 
among them) which had little ap- 
peal, but a plurality held up, even 
when siHne oi the elements had be- 
come quite famibar to me. And then 
came me time when 1 decided that 
I’d had enouj^; and it was not 
many years later — until the Howard 
revival started witii the publication 
of stories located and “ffoished” or 
sli^tly reworked by L. Sprague de 
Camp, and the Gaome Pr^ o^lec- 
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Hons began to appear — that I found 
REH interestiDg agam. 

Stane of tfie loudest anti-Howard 
voices 1 bear these days, in yoiv let- 
ters, are from readers who are in d»is 
“had enou^” period {whidi may or 
may not be permanent; time alone 
will tell that). These are the readers 
found REH fascinating a few 
years ago, Init now feel mat diey 
nave grown beyond him. They are 
almost insulted by being asked to 
read him now. 

Odters still like REH but do not 
care for the particular sto^ at hand. 
And still others are delisted. As 
things stand thus far, my records 
show diat the happy readers out- 
number the displeased ones by a very 
considerable margin, 'but those “dis- 
like” votes suggest that Secret of Lost 
Valley wiU not ydn or place; how- 
ever, all the returns are not in yet, 
and at the last moment die apprecia- 
tive votes brcaight the Conan story 
in our Spring Magazine Of Hobrob 
(which had been wavering between 
third and fourth place a week before 
the polls closed) up to second place. 
So The Reckoning (Mdiich is dcme at 
least a month later dian these pre- 
liminary remarks) may show some- 
thing quite ditfer^t than today’s 
score sheet. 

Solar Pons is also controversial. 
Right now. The Tottenham Were- 
wMf shows more first-place votes 
than any other story in die issue, 
pardy b^use so many of you who 
rated Jules de Grandln outstanding 
this time put Solar Pons in die or- 
dinary number one position. 

Some of you object to stories which 
are not “weird” in the sense that die 
weird-sewing events turn out to 
have a “natural” (if somewhat bi- 
zarre) explanation. This is something 
I need more votes uTOn. As I have ex- 
plained before, if aH the stories deal 
with the supernormal (since we use 
an occasional science-fiction type mys- 
tery tale) then there is going to be 
a sameness about die magaane, de- 


spite my earnest attempts to give you 
a wide variety. Whde if you realize 
that some stories may not be si^r- 
norinal at aD, dien mere is a su^ 
element of sasgenae (unl^ you are 
one of those persons pedr at 
endings first, in which case you de- 
serve uhat you get). My is to 
give you stories, eaw which is, in 
some sense, unusual, eerie, or strange 
(and peihaps more than one of diese 
diree elwents). Being in^iCTfect I 
may fc^ completely on diis or diat 
item once in a while; but the ques- 
tion now is 'bow you want me to try 
in the first place. If you really want 
the non-supemormal tale banished 
from our pages, I’m open to ca^c- 
tion, hut I need to bear many diffra- 
ent voices saying this before I wiU be 
convinced. 

Marvin Jones writes fnan Los 
Angdes: “Considermg your great in- 
tention to detail in me matt» of 
minutiae in die history of published 
weird stories, I am surprised at the 
lack of concern shown in the Winter 
issue of Startling Mystery Stories 
about die accuracy <d persoi^ rem- 
iniscences about die film history of 
Gaston Lwoux’s Phantom of the Op- 
era. The novel has seen three trans- 
lations to film: one with Ghaney, c»e 
widi Qaude Rains, and one with 
Herbert Lorn. The second “talkiiig’’ 
vCTsion starring Lon Ghanw, to which 
you refer as a sepmte film, was in 
reality merely a re-issue of the first- 
made in 1925. The film was re-edited 
and a few scenes with Norman Kerry 
and Mary Philbin were re-shot with 
dialogue, so the film is officially a 
‘part-tallde’ — one of that strange 
hybrid of film during die trans^on 
period whidi was bwically a silent 
f ilm with short sound pass^es. (These 
were usually films startea as silents 
and finished as talkies; even The Jazz 
Sineer had (Mdy a few nrinutes of ac- 
tuid synchromized dialog^ and song 
in an otherwise silent picture.) T^ 
‘taUde’ re-issue of Phantom of the 
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Opera induded on operatic aria 
dubbed for Mary Philbin and anodier 
singa and a voice siqiposedly diat of 
the phantom, which was not recorded 
hy Lon Ghaney — his only talkie was 
the re^nake (not re-issue) of The 
Uniioly Three, and it is thou^t that 
his work on this film greauy irri- 
tated ^e throat condition whi^ soon 
after caused his death. 

“Film history, as, I sumiose, any 
other branch ca histo^, is frequently 
confused TOrsoual reminiscences 
of questtonable accuracy being re- 
corded as fact; so as I would refrain 
from making stetmients about so-and- 
so’s illustration on the cover of the 
September 1938 issue of Weird 
Tales, I would appreciate your be- 
ing a little more careful of how you 
discuss non-existent re-makes of old 
films. (I’m fust kidding, really — I 
doubt if you too severely clouded the 
pages of film history, hat do, please 
watch it)” 

We shall, Friend Jones. I do re- 
member those “part-talkies” though, 
and of the ones I saw found only 
Phantom satisfactory. One sound-but- 
no-dialogue film I still recall as high- 
ly effective was the Emil Jannings 
version of The Patriot, where Tan- 
nings played the mad czar Pam I, 
and Lewis Stone was his friend and 
assassin, Gbunt Pahlen. Am I riglit 
in recalling that we heard the sound 
of muskets, possibly bells and (sure- 
ly this cannot be imaginary! ) Ae sup- 
I»sed voice of Ae czar croaking 
“Pahlen, Pahlen” when he had night- 
mares, and at Ae end when be is 
about to be murdered? 

Pfc Kenneth McDaniel writes from 
Vietnam: “My chief cmnplaint is the 
non-representation of many of Ae 
best writers in any of yiMir three mag- 
azmes. ... (1) CaAnine Moore (the 
nnly three short stories of hers I have 
b^n able to obtain are in Ae out- 
ot-print AvcM Fantast RsAin); 


Coming Next Istve 

MY LADY 
OF THE TUNNEL 

an eerie mystery 
tale you have 

a^ed for 

by Arthur J. Burks 


Did You Miss These 
Bock Issues Of 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR? 

#1. Ancnst 1963: The Man WiA 
a Thousand Legs, Frank Belknap 
Long; A Thing of Beauty, Wallace 
West; The Yellow Sign, Robert W. 
Chambers; The Maze and Ae Mon- 
ster, Edward D. Hoch; The DeaA 
of Halpin Frayser, Ambrose Bierce; 
Babylim: 70 M., Donald A. Woll- 
heim; The Inexperienced Ghost, H. 
G. Wells; The Unbeliever, Robert 
Silverberg; Fidel Bassin, W. J. 
Stamper; The Last Dawn, Frank 
Lillie Polock, The Undying Head 
Mark Twain. 

#2, November 1963: The Space- 
Eaters, Frank Belknap Long; The 
Faceless Thing, Edward D. Hoch; 
The Red Room, H. G. Wells; Hung- 
ary’s Female Vampire, Dean Lip- 
ton; A Tough Tussle, Ambrose 
Bierce; Doorslammer, Donald A. 
Wollheim; The Electric Chair, 
George Waight; The Otter One, 
Jerryl L. Keane; The Charmer, 
Archie Binns; Clarissa, Robert A. 
W. Lowndes; The Strange Ride ef 
MorrowMe Jtfus, Rudyard Kipling. 
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Coming Next Issue 

DEATH FROM 
WITHIN 

aa strange and 
(different tale 
of terror 

by Sterling S. Kramer 


Did You Miss These 
Bock Issues Of 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR? 

#3. Feb. 1964: Out of luint. 

#4 Sept. 1964: Out of print. 

#5, September 1964: Cassius, 
Henry S. Whitehead; Love at First 
Siffht, J. L. Miller; Five-Year Con- 
tract, J. Vernon Shea; The House 
of the Worm. Merle Prout, The 
Beautiful Suit, H. G. Wells; A 
Stranger Came to Reap, Stephen 
Oentinger; The Morning the Birds 
Fcngrot to Sing, Walt Liebscher; 
Bones, Donald A. Wollheim; The 
Ghostly Rental, Henry James. 

#6, November 1964: Caverns of 
Horror, Laurence Manning; Prodi- 
gy, Walt Liebscher; The Mask, Ro- 
bert W. Chambers; The Life-After- 
Death of Mr. Thaddeus Warde, Ro- 
b^ Barbour Johnson; The Femi- 
nine Fraction, David Grinnell; Dr. 
Heidegger’s Experiment, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; The Pacer, August Der- 
letb; The Moth, H. G. Wells; The 
Door to Satura, Clark Ashton 
Smith. 
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(2) Maurice Level (published in the 
19^ Tales Of Mystery And Hor- 
ror, which is «ctremely unavailable); 

(3) Nictzin Dyalhis (again, I have 
been only a1:de to find three of his 
stories or about eight he had pub- 
lished in Weird Tales; I can't 
imagine why Derleth doesn't collect 
these when so many less deserving 
authors are getting their second-rate 
stories collected by Arkham); (4) 
FraiJ: Owot; (5) Robert E. Howard 
stories that do not concern Conan or 
Solomon Kane; (6) more of the Paul 
Ernst ‘Dr. Satan’ stories; ( 7 ) the non- 
de Crandin Seabury Quinn stories, 
such as tile already-recognized Cloth 
(A Madness and The Green Gods 
iting, the latter being an old WT rep- 
resentation; also at least one story 
in tile Thomas E. Carter series. 'The 
de Crandin stories are just too slick. 
They are very readable — quickly 
and with very little concentration 
and a very predictable level of en- 
joyment . . . Never terrible, never 
excellent. I would hate to think they 
will become a once-every-issue in- 
stitution with your magazine. . . .” 

You’ll find Night and Silence, by 
Maurice Level in the Summer issue 
of Magazine Of Horror (#16). We 
ran two Solomon Kane stories in MOH 
taken from the first Aricham House 
Howard collection now out of print, 
and many readers have pleaded for 
smne of the S. K. tales which have 
nevCT been reprinted — while, ob- 
viously from the comments we made 
at the beginning of this department, 
a number of others would prefer that 
we give REH revivals a vacation. 
The Cloth of Madness appeared in 
the August 1965 issue of MoH ( #10 ) 
and The Green Gods Ring is listed 
as a de Crandin sto^ (WT, January 
19^). So far as I niow, tiiere was 
only one Thomas E. Carter story 
published. The Web of Living Death, 
Weird Tales, Felmiary 1935. Edi- 
tor Farnsworth Wri^t announced 
this as the'starter in a new series, but 
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either Mr. Quinn did not write ar^^ 
subsequmt Carter teles, or Mr. Wright 
was not satisfied with them; in any 
event I never heard of any further 
ones being published. I’ll see what 
can be done abmit the other requests 
and have hc^es of fulfilling some of 
them, at least. 

Charles Hidley, who thou^t little 
of tile Howard and Solar Pons stories 
in our fourth issue, writes: “I’ve giv- 
en up all hope — and desire — of get- 
ing wth it — ‘it’ being the consen- 
sus of opinkin. How me ag^egate 
voting readership could drop Dickens 
to bottom rank surpasses ^ of my 
quota of understanding. It was su- 
perbly written and h^ad an eerie, 
punch Elding. . . . 

“It’s about time that Quimi got 
hors de concours for each, issue (since 
you obviously plan to exploit this 
wonderful mother lode) so that the 
voting set-up could shape up a littie 
more equabfy. It’s damned nard for 
a superb ^ort story to compete with 
a long-short that is, in effect, the 27th 
chapter of a marvellous Edda with 
engaging protagonists. (I hope you 
convey to Mr. Quinn the bolding pow- 
er his yams exert after 40 years — 
and all th^ means in worid change. ) 

“Surprises and novelties are my de- 
light, and tile t^ee shorts in this, the 
best issue of SMS to date, interested 
me most, Rousseau’s almost doc- 
umentary approach to Spirituahsts the 
topper. I’m so glad you’ve brought 
up The Surgeon of Soim series, as Fve 
been wanting to plead for same. 1 have 
pnly the last one and have been hold- 
hig out for years hoping to get tiie 
group. Al^ Cooke’s outre httie chill- 
er threatened to be <»e of those aw- 
hii Basset Morgan jun^e epics 
transplanted brains, etc., and so 
charmingly ‘disappointed’. My moldy 
records indicate tiiat he wrote four 
pthers for WT and I’d aK>teciate see- 
*og them in one of our three. And 
^ho would have th « ^*^** H. G. Wdls 


Did You Miss These 
Bock Issues Of 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR? 


#7, January 1965: The Thins 
From — Outside, George Allan 
England; Black Thing at Midnight, 
Joseph Payne Brennan; The Sha- 
dows on ^e Wall, Mary Wilkins- 
Freeman; The Phantom Farm- 
house, Seabury Quinn; The Oblong 
Box, Edgar Allan Poe; A Way 
With Kids, Ed M. Clinton; The 
Devil of the Marsh, E. B. Marriott- 
Watson; The Shattered Room, H. 
P. Lovecraft August Derleth. 

#8, April 1965: The Black Laugh, 

William J. Makin; The Hand of 
Glory, R. H. D. Barham; The Gar- 
rison, David Grinnell; Passeur, Ro- 
bert W. Chambers; The Lady of 
the Velvet Collar, Washington 
Irving; Jack, Reynold Junker; The 
Burglar-Proof Vanlt, Oliver Tay- 
lor; The Dead Who Walk, Ray 
Cummings. 

#9, June 1965: The Night Wire, 
H. F. Arnold; Sacrilege, Wallace 
West; All the Stain of Long De- 
light, Jerome Clark; Skulls in the 
Stars. Robert E. Howard; The Pho- 
graphs, Richard Marsh; The Dis- 
tortion out of Space, Francis Flagg; 
Guarantee Period, William M. Dan- 
ner: The Door in the Wall, H. G. 
Wells; The Three Low Ma^es, Al- 
phonse Daudet; The Whistling 
Room, William Hope Hodgson. 
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Coming Next Issue 

Jules de Grarxdin in 

THE DRUID'S SHADOW 
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Did You Miss These 
Bock Issues Of 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR? 

#10, Ansiist 1065: Hie Girl at 
Ueddon's, Pauline Kappel Prilucik; 
The Torture of Hope, Villiers de 
L’Isle-Adam; The Cloth of Mad- 
ness, Seabury Quinn; The Tree, 
Gerald W. Page; In the Court of 
the Dragon, Robert W. Chambers; 
Flacide’s Wife, Kirk Mashburn; 
Come Closer, Joanna Russ; The 
Plague of the Living Dead, A. Hy- 
att Verrill. 

#11, November 1965: The Emp- 
ty Zoo, Edward D. Hoch; A Psy- 
chological Shipwreck, Ambrose 
Bierce; The Call of the MecL-Men, 
Laurence Manning; Was It a 
Dream?, Guy de Maupassant; Un- 
der the Hau Tree, Kaiherine 
Yates; The Head of Du Bois, Dor- 
othy Norman Cooke; The DweUer 
in Dark Valley, (verse), Robert E. 
Howard; The Devil’s Pool, Greye 
la Spina. 

#12, Winter 1965/66: The Face- 
less God, Robert Bloch; Master 
Nicholas, Seabury Quinn; But Not 
the Herald, Roger Zelasny; Dr. 
Mimcing, Exorcist, Gordon Mac- 
Creagh; The Affair at 7 Rue de M-, 
John Steinbeck; The Man in the 
Dark, Irwin Ross; The Abyss, Ro- 
bert A. W. Lowndes; Destination 
(verse), Robert E. Howard; Mem- 
or.es of HPL, Muriel E. Eddy; The 
Ehck Beast, Henry S. Whitehead. 
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Coming Next Issue 

AIM FOR PERFECTION 

by BeterJy Hoof 


had a sense of humor? Pesh^ this 
Temptation will be too "in’ tot dM 
lay public, but it hit diis paintas 
puss like a cream pie. And run can 
be so uncomfortable in fantasyl Good 
sbowl” 

Well, I could be mistaken, but 1 do 
^>^ink a superb short story could 
nose out Jules de Grandin {ot at least 
tie witibi him for first place) if enou^ 
readers agreed witii you that it was 
superb. After all, de Grandin <Hd 
not always come out first in the old 
Wetbd Tales and (I’d have to check 
on this, of course) I have the feeling 
at times, he was bested by otii- 
er tiian the then-favorite contenders. 
To answer both you and Reader Mc- 
Daniel in relation to de Grandin: we 
intend to work that “wcmderful moth- 
er lode” as you term it, but do not 
guarantee to have de Grandin in each 
and every issue of SMS for the rest 
of its (or tile editor’s) life, which- 
ever is shorter. But we will give you 
a good solid run before we start to 
switch around, as it w«:e, watching 
how the readers take this continuous 
exposure. 

Mike Ashley writing from Kent, 
England, is enthusiastic ^ about the 
Howard story. “. • • Its the best 
story I’ve ever read by him, beats 
any Ccxian I’ve ever read, and even 
the few Kane I’ve had the pieamre 
of raebu^ering (the two in MOH in 
fact). ... A Howard story can al- 
ways be told distinct from a Lwe- 
craft or a Keller or a Quinn, and wh«i 
it comes to creating a sense of hor- 
rific awe, Howard outwrites thOT 
all. Lovecraft is the expert at desc^- 
ing the indescribable, but Howard— 
and he shows it expre^y in tiiis short 
—can and does to cme step fartl^r 
by letting tiie ii»d«cribable describe 
itself. 

“So Ghost Stchubs did contain 
some good stuff. If Medium for Jus-- 
ti ce is anytbkog to go by, t faen p lease 
repsirt more from mitwinr . , . 
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The Tottenham Weretoolf ... is tiie 
first Solar Pons story I’ve ever read, 
but I’d love to rero more. Derleth 
reaj^ e:^>ertiy catches tiie Holonesi- 
an atmo:q)here in every req>ect Scxne 
uo tiie BBC here screened sev- 
eral m the original Hedmes stories 
with a really masterful Holmes and 
Watson. What Td like to see now is 
a gfanilar transsetializatkm with Pons 
and Paiktt. 

"The Wdls stewy I’d not seen be- 
fore. ^ fact, rd never heard of it 
before, evea though I’d thou^it I 
knew all of his short fiction by now. 
Pity you didn't mention when it first 
appeared. A worthy short, though not 
typical of Wells. It didn’t quite read 
like some of his famous pieces like 
The Man Who Could Work Mirades, 
The Door in the WaU, ot The Flow- 
ering of the Strange OrchidT 

The Temptation of Harringay is 
from the coUeotion of Wdls’ short 
stories entitled The Stolen Bacillus 
and Other Incidents (tiie volume m 
which t^ ’‘Orchid” stoiy also ap- 
pears). Readers of the dfO' found tiie 
title story in this vedume hi^ily amus- 
ing and it's related tiiat Frank Har- 
ris got W^ls on to the track of his 
first success Ity addng him ^"Why 
(various ^letives deleted) don’t you 
write funny stories about scfenc^ 

WeQs h^ a rqmtation as a first- 
class conversation humorist and 
there is a quiet humor m many of his 
short stories, not all \riiich are 
science riotion or fantasy. 

Lohr McKinstry inho has nothing 
but praise for Solar Pons and Jules 
de Grandin writes from Bloomsburg, 
Penna., about o^er items: “The first 
Simon Ark tale was very good, but 
the second hardly worthy to be in- 
cluded in your magazine. To me it 
seemed as if tiie WUch is Dead had 
no supernatural badeground whatso- 
®ver, just the mysterious Simon Aik. 

As for tiie Doctor Satan sagas, 
how about running a series of tiianr 


Did You Mist These 


Bock Issues Of 


MAGAZINE OF HORROR? 


#13, Snmmm’ 1966: The Thing in 
the House, H. F. Scotten; Divine 
Madness, Roger Zelasny; Valley of 
the Lost, Robert £. Howard; Here- 
dity, David H. Keller; Dwelling of 
the Righteous, Anna Hunger; Al- 
most Immortal, Austin Hall. 


#14, Winter 1966/67: The Lair of 
St^-Spawn, Derleth & Scherer; 
The Vacant Lot, Mary Wilklns- 
Freeman; Proof, S. Fowler Wright; 
Comes Now the Powv, Roger Ze- 
lazny; The Moth Message, Laurence 
Manning; The Friendly Demon, 
Daniel DeFoe; Dark Hollow, Emil 
Petaja; An InhaMtant of Careosa, 
Ambrose Bierce; The Monster-God 
of Mamurth, Edmond Hamilton. 


#15, S^ing 1961: Room at 

Shadows, Arthur J. Burks; Lilies. 
Roert A. W Lowndes; The flaw, 
J. Vernon Shea: The Doom of Lon- 
don, Robmt Barr; The Vale of 
Lost Women, Robert E. Howard; 
The Ctiioul Gallery, Hugh B. Cave. 


#16, Summer 1961: Ni^it and 
Silence, Maurice Lev^; Lasams, 
Leonid Andreyeff; Bfr. Getbur, Jo- 
seph Payne Brennan; The Dog 
That Laughed, Clharles Willard 
n iffin ; Ah, Sweet Youth, Pauline 
Kapp^ Prilucik; The Man Who 
Never Was, R. A. Lafferty; The 
Leaden Bing, S. Baring-(3ould; 
The Monster of the Prophecy, 
Clark Ashton Smith. 
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Next to Jules de Grandin, Ascot Keam 
is the xst occult sleuth I’ve seen m 
a long time. He is rivaled only by ^ 
latter and perhaps Nayland Smith 
or James Holm. (James Hc^, as 
many ^p fans know, was the de- 
tective wno pursued the infamous 
Doctor Death through three issu^ 
of the Doctor’s own magazine, until 
the mag f^ed into oblivion.) 

“The Door of Doom by Hugh B. 
Cave was die greatest mystery ^d 
suspmise tale I have ever read. Why 
not publish one of his later tales like 
Hdf Way to HeU, which he did for 
Strange D ei^ ' Iiv e Stories maga- 
zine before it folded? (The story was 
in the December 1933 issue.) 

’‘Speaking of Strange Detcctive 
Stories why don’t you pubbsh cme 
of the Sacred Symbols. Inc. tales that 
Arthur J. Buries wrote for ft? In my 
opinion. Dragon’s Gate was tihe best 
{ft the series. I read it before but then 
sold the omy. 

“In conemsion, your magazine is 
indeed a ‘si^ fw sore eyes to faM 
oi the once-great pulp era. Thank 
you.” 

You’re wdetnne. Friend McKin- 
slry! As you can see in our intro- 
ductory comments, this time, were 
pi tting the question of whemer we 
sh(Hda continue to include a leaven 
of non-supemormal stories in SMS, 
of which The Witch is Dead and 
The Inn of Terror are boUi examples. 

Due to die kindness of Glenn Lord, 
I am having the opportunity to ex- 
amine an issue <rf the old Strange 
Detective Stories Mhich I did not 
encounter at the time it was bemg 
published. It does not include either 
of the items you mention, however, so 
I only say that I would need die 
assistance <rf readers who have such 
issues and would be williiig to loan 
di«n to me. 

Dr. Satan see ms to have made a fait 
widi you, die readers, so we shaD 
tee if we can bimg yon more in this 
iTTviPs RAWL 


Did You Miss These 
Issues Of 

STARTLING MYSTERY 
STORIES 


#1, Summer 1966: Village of the 
Dead, Edward D. Hoch; House of 
the Hatchet, Robert Bloch; The Off- 
Season, Gerald W. Page; The 
Tale Heart, Edgar Allan Poe; The 
Lurking Fear, H. P. Lovecraft; The 
Awful Injustice. S. B. H. Hurst; 
Fei^:uson’s Capsules, August D»- 
leth; The Mansion of Unholy Magic, 
Seabury Quinn. 

#2, Fall 1966: The House of Hor- 
ror, Seabury Quinn; The Men in 
Black, John Brunner; The Strange 
Case of Pascal, Roger Eugene Ulm- 
er-; The Witch Is Dead, Edward D. 
Hoch; 'The Secret of the City. Terry 
Carr and Ted White; The St^ 
(verse), Robert W. Lowndes; The 
Scourge of B^tlotii. Betram Russell. 


#3, Winter 1966/67: The Inn of 
Terror, Gaston Leroux; The Other. 
Robert A. W. Lowndes; The Door 
of Doom, Hugh B. Cave; A Mat- 
ter of Breeding, Ralph Hayes; Es- 
meralda, Rama Wells; The Trial 
for Murder; Chas. Dickins & Chas. 
Collins; The Wood-Flower, Sea- 
bury ^inn. 

#4, Spring 1967; The Totten- 
ham Werewolf, by August Derleth; 
The Secret Of Lost Valley, by 
Robert E. Howard; Medium For 
Justice, by Victor Rousseau; SI 
Urag Of The Tail, by Oscar Cook; 
The Temptation of Haixingay, by 
H. G. Wells; The Tenants of 
Bronssac. by ^abury Quinn. 
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TALES OF WONDER OLD AND NEW! 


#1. Winttf 1966/67: The Girt 
in file Golden Atom, R^ Cum- 
mings; The City of Singing Flame, 
Claik Ashton Smith; Voice of At- 
lantis, Laurence Manning; The 
Plague, George H. Smith; The 
Question, J. Hunter Holly. 


#2, Spring 1967: The Moon Men- 
ace, Edmond Hamilton; Dust, Wal- 
lace West; mie White City, David 
H. KeUer, MJD.; Rfanghost, A. Ber- 
tram Chandler; Seeds From Spa^ 
Laurrace Banning. 


#3, 1967: B^ond the 

Singing Flame, Clark Ashton 
Smith; Disowned, ^^ctor Enders- 
Smith; A Single Bose, Jon DeCIes; 
The Last American, J. A. Mitdiell, 
The Man Who Awok^ Laurence 
Manning. 



If you have missed any of these, 
or cannot find the third issue cm 
sale, use coupon below. (A facsim- 
ile is acceptable if you don’t want 
to cut up this magazine.) 


FAMOUS SOENCE FICTION. DepC. S-5 Please PRINT 

119 FIFTH AVENUE; NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 In Coupon 

Please send- me the following issues of FAMOUS SCIENCE FICTION («i- 
circle your seleetiwis) @ 5(V die copy; #1. #2, #3, #4 when it is print- 
ed; I enclose 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP No. 
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WHILE THEY LAST 

; You con still obtain these isues of 

MAGAZINE OF HORROR ond STARTLING MYSTERY 
STORIES. 

: ; Two issues of MAGAZINE OF HORROR ore out of print, and 
' ' we ore very law on several others. Don't delay; order todoy. 

: : If you do not wish to mutilate this magazine, either type or 
: ; print your order on a seporate sheet of paper, but be sure 
i I that your name and address is clear, 

! i HEALTH KNOWLEDGE, INC. Dept. S-5 FI*™ PKINT 

: : 119 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 l« Coepoe 

; I Pleose send me the issues encircled below, @ 50F the copy. 

. . I enclose 

MAGAZINE OF HORROR 


Aug. 

1963 

Jon. 

1965 

Nov. 1965 

Spring 

1967 

Nov. 

1963 

Apr. 

1965 

Winter 65/66 

Spring 

1967 

Sept. 

1964 

June 

1965 

Sum. 1 966 

Sum. 

1967 

Nov. 

1964 

Aug. 

1965 

Winter 66/67 




STARTLING MYSTERY STORIES 

Summer 1966 Winter 66/67 

Fall 1966 Spring 1967 


Name 

Address 

Qty State & Zip No. 
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Reader's Preference Poge 

(there's more space on the flip side) 

nnmrnwnt ^ Suggested stories, audwrs, etc. 


Mail this coupon to STARTLING MYSTERY STORIES, c/o Health Knowl- 
edge, Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
(or better still, write us a letter!) 
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Reader's Preference Page 

(^re's more space on ^e flip side) 

Plea$e rate «torfet in fhe order of your p refere nc e, a» many as 
possibte. Ties are always acceptable, if you thou^ a story was bad 
{rather than fust last place), put an “X” beside it. If you thought a 
story was truly ou t sta ndi ng, aoooe fust first fdace, mark an “O* beside 
U. (Than me nert-hest would be 

THE GODS OF EAST AND WEST 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


A GAME OF CHESS 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE 


THE DARKNESS ON FIFTH AVENUE 


THE COUNCIL and THE HOUSE (vm) 


Did you like the cover? Yes No 


{Note: A number of you June urged that we indude verse on the ballot 
when we run U; it seemed only fair that the editor should be dte first 
to stick his nedt out.) 


“Tlin jirsTiir™® Film™ JiJB-i 

YOUR STARS 

ANDYOURSELF F0R1967 


Now — At Populor Price 

m 



KKIIIIM (3KGASTS CuTeI M M0I» 
.TOW ^ Uft HEMtH m KiPRKESS 

’ FHEIiSS m fOBEiM PUB IRIB THE PlVinS 


Here is the ^eiol NORTH 
AMERICAN EDITION of 
the most famous of British 
Astrological Annuols with 
valuable hints for YOU. 


Easy to reod, easy to follow, 
here ore the foots on the 
famous DIET CONTROL 
PLAN which formerly were 
available only in more ex- 
pensive books 


HEALTH KNOWLEDGE, INC. DEPT. SMS 5 
119 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003. 

Enclosed is my remittance of Please send me: 

□ Your Stars and Yourself 1967 — 50tf. 

□ Diet Digest No. 2. — 50^. 

□ Both Together — $1.00. 

Name please 

ADDRESS print 

STATE. ZIP NUMBER 'egihly 

If you do not want to cut this page, use facsimile of coupon. 









How 88,648 
Heavy Smokers 
Stopped Smoking 








NEW YORK —The Anti-Toh*cco Cmter 
of America has just pubinhed a bod( which 
explain how 68.648 heavy smokeni (of whom 
many are i^ynciana) have stopped nDokinf; 
without straining their wiDpown-. This book 
is available free of diarge to snarers. All you 
need da to obtain it, is to send your name 
and addrcM to The Anti-Tobacco Center of 
America. D^_ .\>92-G, 366 Fifth Avenie, 
New York, New York 10001. 

This offer iaopai while the supply of these 
boobs lasts. 
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